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Flarota enue! 


Who Will Make Five New York Appearances During the Coming Season With the 
Philharmonic-‘Symphony Orchestra and the Society of the Friends of Music. 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 














INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


New York| All appointments by telephone, 


Sheet 1472 Circle 
elephone: 








DUVAL 


NEW YORK 


IDIC iC. ce 
EY cas WALTER L. BOGERT 
J. H. DUVAL | 
Maestro Duval is now teaching in Italy Academy of Teachers of Singing 

ee ae ART OF SINGING 
(Circle 1350). |25 Claremont Ave., N. ¥. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 
| 


Member American 


707 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


| FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
| 169 East 78th St., New York City 
| 572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
ea Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 
HENRIETTE MICHELSON | 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, 1s 
Private CLASSES 
Carmel, Calif 


GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Lasdiog Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
311 West 85th St. New York 
Endicott 0252 


MME. 
Resuminc Her 


Summer Address Formerly 


MRS. L. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 | 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel Stuyvesant 5956 


Studios: 
Tel.: 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 





ISID¢ IR SI RASSNER j 16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Vio.intst—Con pucTOR—TEACHER | Appointments by letter only 
Member of American String Quartet, Available | 
for Concerts. Conductor — ond Foundation | 
Symphony Orchestr 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y. C. 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivac 

of Harrisburg, Pa. 
58 West 55th Street, New 


ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 


Composition 


Studio: York 


Pu of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phene: Susquehanna 5956 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


CAR 


i. 





Residence: 


|GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
. TAT > rit’ ; 205 West 57th Street 
SALVATORE AVITABILE New York, M. Y. Shean: Chinia 0008 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specialist 

Metropolitan Opera House Building | 
New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 

_| ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 

Phone: Riverside 0366 


1425 Broadway, 


PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for | 
many years 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: 
golden.” 





“Mr. Robinson’s words are 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers oe ed 
245 West 75th St., N. Y Trafalgar 3651 KNOWN 


Van Dyke Studios, a 


Telephone: 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent | 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 

WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
| Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
I REDER ICK E. BRISTOL | Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466. West 153rd Street, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 _ 
Kesidence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


SEELEY 
SINGING 
Studios, 1425 Broad 


HENRIETTA SPEKE- 
TEACHER OF 
Metropolitan Opera House 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


No instrument used. | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East ae Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York < City 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W el.: Circle 5161 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, SenOUCT OS. VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTO 
Conductor Kriens no Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 

Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


N. ¥ 
1429 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Grasnctay 1717. 


61 





F. W. Rresperc, A.A.G.O. 

| Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

| PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

| Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts. | 


310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
1425 Broadway - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway. Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan pera House Bidg.). N. Y., 
Jednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


Anon Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 

Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE “ath yea GEORGES of AELAROFE, 
YDIA LYPKOVS 

132 West sian Street 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


y York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 540 
| In Summit, J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 








ME. SCHOEN-RENE 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 


} Personal address, 601 West 140th St 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





ARL FIQUE 
ATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HaRMONY AND 
Com POSITION 


| 28 South Portland Avenue 


r 


| 
|C: 
| Kz 





Brooklyn | 


235 West 7Ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





|RRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West S7th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 




















August 3, 1929 


R TOMARS |! 


0 voice SPECIALIST 
corrects and 

§ voices under 

g GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


MARGOLIS «sti 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 





CULTURE 


14256 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but ev one can 
be taught to sing artistically.” se 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocai music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Papils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















851-52 CARNSOS HALL, N. Y. CG. 
Tel.: Circle 1 


. 2? KYZER I elaatiels 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SHAFFNER 


NO 
New York 





28 East fon te 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Direct Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
PEs West 67eh Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4 











COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


: BENDITZKY 


3446 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


{DILLING 








HARPIST 


Studio: Sl st., 
N. ¥. Tel. Civele 1617 


ALBERTO 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 





BIMBONI. 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 


1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
+ SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., ~~ Sook City 


Tel. Penn. 








19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 





Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 

















SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


"| Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. 


OLGA VON 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


- Violin Studio 
Former leader 
London String Quartet 

Specializing in 
§ CHamBer Music CLassas 
Now in Europe. Returning Oct.1 


ARTURO. DE. FILIPPI 


Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Phone; 10021 River 


Cirele 0116 


Telephone ine 1560 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Cs RBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


cuts HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


ou M OWE 2, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR |: 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Planist —_——- 
mes AMERICA 1928-1929 


roel Sain F 113 West 57 oS. e Zz. 
or ~~ Vil meg beagh | 
MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN 1 HUSS 


Piano aa Voice sas Spat 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Bo mromag Py Bidg. RO 57th St. 


Tel. ‘Mott Haven aes. New York 


65 Orange Road 






































COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 420° St., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susqueh 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


ized as a Voice Builder, Voice 





>zZ70Z | PRON 











7 


Repairer on Coxeh 

Opera, Oratorio, onal Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET £. MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Plano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Musie 
Mét.: Roland A. Gibson, 231 B. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN | -. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


venceren or vote 
Columbia School of a 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and te Brick Church, Temple 
Be . ion Theological Seminary, 
412 ae Be ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years fi. director Ove an School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and'C Composition 
305 West 92nd St., N. ¥. Tel.: Riverside 7184 


* BUTLER *c. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, til. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 ‘sonia 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Suerman Square Sroupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tol.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children 


© Specialty 
Strupio: 828 Carnegie = = New York City 
ResiDENOB: "35 East 11th St. : Bhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
7622—120h Aves Bre ste ian N. Y¥. 


sonhur 
“as Metro omnes out of the Weet with & tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’"——N. Y. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano 8 Teacher 
























































1425 Brent (Room 43) New York 
Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Summer Vocal Classes 


DENVER, COLO., Lamont 
School, till Aug. 2nd 
PORTLAND, ORE., " 
M. A. -Vann, 1078 E. 
Starr St., tili Aug. 23rd. 


SEATTLE, WASH., till 
Sept. 2nd. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
Sept. 10th till Oct. 23rd. 
BeHYMEeR MANAGER 


309 West 85th Street 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address—care of Musica. 3 Witalebenstr 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUMB RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison $182 


eMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th ty New York 
Telephone: Academy 05 


; LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
L282 West End Avemve (Near Tird St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicot 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 


New York 




















Management: Harriet Steel Pickernel! 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘*cx 


616 Steinway H Wed 
Phone: Chale + ade 


FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West lith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Concert 








Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND DP CONCERT, TENOR 
Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N.Y.C. Tel. Tadicat 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


oice BUILDING 
REPERTOIN COACHING 
Address: 301 i Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 3915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singin 
—T of the Imperial Opera in > and leading 
houses in Italy. L - by Racamaninof, 


Serafin Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel y ent omy B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th ey New York 

Susquehanna 1 


tun CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management. Hotel 
Hamilton, 73d 

New Work City 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

D VOICB BUILDER 

G Disphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 
































The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 











post free on application 

















VIGTOR HARRIS = 


BEAUFORT 
140 West 57tk Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Private Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, 





ceorcE CLAS TELL E: vrena 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


PIANIST 


Baltimore, Md. 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s 


tion for 


greatest organiza 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


ADply to President for all Information 


Bareness Katharine £. Vou Kieaner 
1730 Broadway New Yerk 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Circle 327 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3636—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


MME, JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


WR. 2 MRS, JASGHA FASTOFSKY 


Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 











Bank 
253 Amberst Ave., 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, JOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd Bt., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 


Jamaica, N. 











VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italien Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 
“Tus Voice anp Its SuccessruL Use.” mailed free on 
request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 








Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


a and 4-4 of Musie 
. Andrew's B. Chureb 





* 192 West Ld &. New York City 


Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 


| Ces Iheatre 


Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama and 

the Dance, Lyric Interpretation, Art and 

Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 

Musical Stock Training and Theatre appearances 
while learning, stressing Artistry, 
Personality Debuts and Engagements. 
For Catalogue and auditions advise 

SeoreTary, ALVIENE BUILDING AND 

e THEATRE 

66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 





Advisory Directors 
Wa. A. Brapy 
Sir JoHN 
MARTIN-Hanvey 
J. J. SHupert 





MUSICAL 


nGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
. 360 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 5107 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mgt.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Appiication By Mau. Prererrep 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Methods :—Leopold (ger and Lucien Capet 
618 West 142nd Street, New ¥ Broadhurst 7543 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


aAWEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer 


Organist 
Studios reopen October Ist 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
Summer Session July 8—Aug. 17 

















CHICAGO 








212 W. 59th S&t., 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Teerasne 

Tra. 


LEO VOICE BRAY \ 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


New York 








CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 











fi 


f 1 } + 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


There are over 2500 com- 





203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








COURIER 


FREDERICK GROMWEED 


St erat AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. Tel. Bingham 8529 


* SCHAFMEISTER 


i CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N. Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
3 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDI a 
EXPONENT OF one AUER METHO! 
666 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Billings 3056 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emilio Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 
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Notable Students’ Concerts Head 
Berlin’s Summer Musical Life 


Premiere of New Krenek Sonata—Tonal Compositions by Schénberg 
Pupils—Gramophone Records to Supply Music 
for Synagogue Service 


Beriin.—After the unusually concentrated 
and protracted musical activity of the Fes- 
tival Weeks, Berlin musicians are now at 
last enjoying a vacation, and pupils’ con- 
certs are holding sway. Some of these are 
well worth mentioning, especially the ones 
by students of the State High School for 
Music. 

This institution is the happy possessor of 
no less than three complete and efficient 
orchestras, one for symphony concerts, and 
one each for the operatic and orchestral de- 
partment, the specific purpose of the latter 
being the education of ensemble players 
in contradistinction to soloists or virtuosi. 
The pupils in this department, boys between 
the ages of ten and eighteen, are under the 
tutelage of Professor Walter Gmeindl, and 
in a recent public performance their orches- 
tra gave proofs of its astonishing abilities. 
The program included works no less ambi- 
tious than Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
Vitava; Mozart Symphonic Concertante for 
violin and viola (the solos well played by 
Kathe Grand and Arthur Meyer); Hinde- 
mith’s interesting Spielmusik for string or- 
chestra, flutes and oboes, op. 43; and Bizet’s 
second L’Arlesienne Suite. 

Artur Schnabel’s class, too, sent out invi- 
tations for recitals, and one of the two has 
already taken place. Here five gifted and 
splendidly trained young pianists did honor 
to their master and themselves. Richard 
Lange, son of the well known opera director, 
is already a fully matured artist in spite of 
his mere twenty years, and one who will be 
widely known before long. He contributed 
an admirable performance of Reger’s diffi- 
cult Variations on a Theme of Bach, op. 81. 

KRENEK BecoMEs MELODIOUS 

A new piano sonata by Ernst Krenek was 
given its first public performance—and a 
very good one—on this occasion by Victor 
Babin. The work is Krenek’s opus 59 and 
shows the return of the once wild young 
revolutionary to the good old bourgeois 
form. The composition is “tonal” and even 
melodious; in fact, nothing but a sprinkling 
of jazz and a few strange sounds here and 
there stamp it as having been written in 
1929, Judged according to the highest stand- 
ards, however, it achieves nothing higher 
than mediocrity. Edith Krauss, the sixteen- 
year-old niece of Gustav Mahler, distin- 
guished herself at this concert by an uncom- 
monly graceful, poetic and technically pol- 
ished rendering of Weber’s rarely heard 
piano sonata in E minor. 

Leonid Kreutzer’s class at the Hochschule 
also gave two recitals in which it pleaded 
eloquently for its master’s extraordinary 
pedagogical ability. The first concert was 
particularly impressive, comprising, as it did, 
only Mozart concertos for one, two, and 
three pianos with orchestra. The solo con- 
certo in E flat was beautifully played by 
Lella Firle, and the rarely heard E flat con- 
certo for two pianos, the same that was 
played by Gabrilowitsch and Bruno Walter 
a few months before, provided an_ occasion 
for Zinaida Braude and Carmen Sendel to 
show their musicianly playing and perfect 
ensemble. ; 

The concerto for three pianos in F major 
(well played by Riwa Ginsburg, Helga Bas- 
sel, Paul Kiss) is almost entirely unknown 
and therefore doubly welcome. Written in 
1776, when Mozart was twenty years old, 
it shows the composer’s attitude towards the 
old concerto grosso; but it is especially in- 
teresting because the cadenzas are fully writ- 
ten out and give a fair example of how the 
composer himself used to play them. The 
accompanying orchestra of the Hochschule, 
conducted by Prof. Julius Pruwer, did cred- 
itable work. The second recital of the 
Kreutzer class comprised Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, Beethoven’s Eroica 
variations, Schumann’s Fantasy, op. 17, De- 
bussy’s suite En Blanc et Noir for two pi- 
anos, and Reger’s Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Mozart, also for two pianos. 
Alexander Buch and Bruno Luck particu- 
larly distinguished themselves. 

No “Twetve-Tone ScALE” ror SCHON- 

BERG'S PUPILS 


Arnold Schénberg, who is in charge of a 
master class for composition at the Berlin 


Academy of Arts, also presented a few of 
his advanced pupils to an invited public. Un- 
fortunately this concert coincided with one 
of the Diaghileff ballet performances, so that 
your correspondent was presented from at- 
tending it personally. But the consensus of 
opinion among musicians is that Schdnberg 
gives all his pupils a thorough grounding in 
counterpoint and does not insist on their 
following him into the mysteries of his latest 
twelve-tone system. Peter Schacht’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Bach, for example, are, 
in a liberal sense, diatonic. Two sonatinas 
for violin and piano by the young Greek, 
Niko Skalkottas, show hardly any Sch6n- 
bergian tendencies in their simple structure. 
They achieve a modern aspect by means of 
polytonal and polyrhythmical touches. Hin- 
demith seems to have been the model for 
Norbert von Hannenheim in the latter’s trio 
for wind instruments. Joseph Zmigrod-Gay 
contributed a movement from a sextet. But 


the strongest impression of the evening was 
produced by Alfred Keller’s piano sonata 
(played by Franz Osborn), an interesting 
piece which reflects a rare talent of de- 
cidedly modern tendencies. 

Benjamino Kiccio, a newcomer, who gave 
a decidedly successful recital as late as July 
1, is probably a Russian despite his Italian 
name. In his Russian songs his great bass- 
baritone voice showed itself to better advan- 
tage than in the Italian arias. 

THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE SYNAGOGUE 

A novel and decidedly up-to-date innova- 
tion in religious music has been introduced 
by the Jewish Reform Congregation of Ber- 
lin. It is nothing more nor less than the use 
of gramophone records in the synagogue. 
A new liturgy has just been finished con- 
taining 114 musical compositions partly with 
German and partly with Hebrew texts. Not 
only works by the generally recognized Jew- 
ish composers of religious music, like Lewan- 
dowsky are included in this new liturgy, but 
also organ pieces by Bach, instrumental and 
choral compositions by Handel, Beethoven's 
Geistliche Lieder, Mendelssohn’s Psalms, 
and even pieces by Brahms and Bruckner 
are now admitted (for the first time) to the 
Jewish religious service. All the instru- 
mental accompaniments have been arranged 
for the organ. 

In order to insure, under all circum- 
stances, a musically finished performance of 
this pretentious liturgy, the daring experi- 





Winter Plans for Newly Re-Constructed 
London Symphony Orchestra 


Lonpon.—Detailed information about the 
reconstruction of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra has at last been published. Seventy- 
five of the old players have been reengaged 
and have signed three-year contracts which 
bind them to appear at all rehearsals as well 
as performances, thus eliminating the system 
of sending deputies, which up to now has 
apparently been the chief evil of the English 
orchestras. 

Colonel Eustace Blois, director of the Co- 
vent Garden Opera, figures as one of the 
guarantors insofar as he has engaged the 
orchestra for his various opera seasons for 
the next three years. Another guarantor 
is His Master’s Voice Gramophone Com- 
pany (the English branch of the Victor), 
which has contracted to pay a large sum for 
the sole recording rights of the orchestra; 
while Lionel Powell, London concert agent, 
has already engaged it for a tour of twenty- 
three of the leading English, Scotch and 
Welsh cities. 

Besides these activities, there will be the 
regular ten fortnightly concerts of past years 
at the Queen’s Hall. This season the con- 
ductors are to be Albert Coates (who will 
also take the orchestra on tour), John Bar- 
birolli (the young English conductor, who 


has been made musical director of the new 
Covent Garden Opera Company), Willem 
Mengelberg, Felix Weingartner, Emil Coo- 
per and Hermann Abendroth, while the so- 
loists will include Fritz Kreisler, Serge 
Rachmaninoff, Florence Austral, Cortot, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Walter Widdop and Shure 
Cherkassky. 

A new and interesting feature of the life 
of the new organization will be its interna- 
tional exchange concerts. Arrangements 
have already been made for the visits of the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Furtwangler, the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and one of the Paris 
orchestras. While these orchestras are play- 
ing in London, the L. S. O. will be taking 
their places at home. 

Negotiations are also pending for similar 
arrangements for appearances in America 
and Canada. 

Further activities of the new London 
Symphony Orchestra include fifteen Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the Albert Hall next 
autumn and winter; and it will also play at 
special series like the six concerts (men- 
tioned in a previous issue) organized by Mal- 
colm Sargent and Mrs. Samuel Courtauld. 

Altogether it looks as if better days were 
dawning for London’s orchestral life. M. S. 





FRANK LA FORGE AND LAWRENCE TIBBETT. 
The baritone attributes a large part of his consistent successes in concert, and 
at the Metropolitan since his sensational triumph as Ford in Falstaff, to the 
judicious training he has received during the past six years of study with 
Mr. La Forge. 


ment was made of perpetuating it in rec- 
ords. Dr. Hermann Schildberger conducted 
the many dozens of rehearsals in which about 
a hundred singers and players participated, 
and the records were completed in seven- 
teen days. It is, of course, natural that con- 
siderable opposition will be made to the use 
of mechanical music in the synagogue. But 
much may also be said in favor of the new 
plan, considering the lack of artistic means 
in the actual practice of the Jewish divine 
service, Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 


Chautauqua Hears Martha 


Weekly Performances in. English Fea- 
tured—Ernest Hutcheson Soloist 
Under Albert Stoessel 


CnHautaugua, N. Y.—An_ outstanding 
musical event of recent years in Chautauqua 
occurred July 19 when, for the first time, 
opera was produced under the thoroughly 
adequate facilities provided by the new Nor- 
ton Memorial Hall. Flotow’s Martha was 
the first opera to be produced by the new 
Chautauqua Opera Association. With a 
company comprised of members of the Juil- 
liard School of New York, the Curtis In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, singers of interna- 
tional operatic reputation for the principal 
roles, and an orchestra under the direction 
of Albert Stoessel, the project was launched 
with remarkable success. 

With the opening scene it was apparent 
that the undertaking was one of artistic 
merit. There was no suggestion of the fact 
that this was substantially an experiment in 
an unfamiliar field to many in the com 
pany. The whole was managed in such a 
way that the utmost credit was reflected 
upon Judson House as artistic director, and 
Alfredo Valenti, as the production manager, 
and to the many who assisted them in ob 
taining such outstanding results. 

The quartet of singers taking the principal 
roles was comprised of Milo Miloradovich, 
soprano, as Lady Harriet; Brownie Peebles, 
contralto, as Nancy; Judson House, tenor, 
as Lionel, and Alfredo Valenti, bass, as 
Plunkett. All of these sterling musicians 
gave the best of their art to the perform- 
ance, and their interpretation of the music 
was comparable to that of operatic artists 
of highest repute. Robert Crawford, Ar- 
thur Holmgren and Warren Terry did nicely 
with small parts, and the chorus of twenty- 
two members gave decided evidence of ex- 
cellent training and careful detail work in 
routine. 

Margaret Linley, of New York, designed 
the stage settings, presenting some of the 
finest work which has been seen here. In 
simplifying and conventionalizing detail, 
Miss Linley took advantage of the best ex- 
amples in modern stage designing. The 
striking effects of color and of mass which 
she obtained were simple and harmonious, in 
accord with the best traditions of the pro- 
gressive school and at the same time sympa- 
thetic to the spirit of the opera. The new 
Norton Hall is equipped with the latest stage 
facilities and the acoustics are perfect to 
an unusual degree. There were many re- 
calls for the singers and conductor at the 
conclusion of the opera. A new opera will 
be given each week for the following five 
weeks of the season, all of them to be per- 
formed in English and with nearly the same 
cast. 

_ An orchestra concert was given on July 17 
in Norton Hall by the Symphony with AlI- 
bert Stoessel as conductor and Ernest Hutch- 
eson, pianist, as soloist. Mr. Hutcheson has 
only to step upon the stage and he is given 
a reception that few artists are accorded 
here. With the close of his performance 
on this program, and after each of the 
movements of the concerto, he was greeted 
with the most vociferous applause. Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor piano concerto was hi 
medium, and it is a work with scope for a 
variety of expression. In Mr. Hutcheson’s 
hands it achieved a power and comprehen- 
sion which under a lesser artist would have 
been lost. This artist possesses an endow 
ment of rich talents, the exclusive property 
of great musicians, and they were never more 
in evidence than on this occasion. 

D. N. 


New Vice-President for Ditson 
Companies 

H. Hobart Porter, president of Oliver Dit- 
son Company, and its wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York, an- 
nounced today that Chas. Whitney Dall. 
lately a member of the firm of Ridley Watts 
& Company, New York, has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of the 
two Ditson companies. 
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59TH GERMAN ITONKUNSTLERFEST A TRYOUT 
FOR New OPERAS 


First Time in German Music Society’s History—Schonberg’s Die Gliickliche Hand the Most 
Impressive—Max Brand's Machinist Hopkins the Most Successful. 


DutspurG.—Amid a 
veritable flood of 
summer music festi- 
vals, the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Tonkiin- 
stler Verein—founded 
by Franz Liszt, in 
Weimar, in 1861— 
managed to find a dis- 
tinctive purpose for 
its 59th festival that 
would be in accord- 
with its original 

SCHMITT aim, namely “the cul- 
tivation and further- 

ance of German musical life in the sense of 
progressive development,” and also coincide 
with the ideas and tendencies of the current 
epoch. Since the propagation of contempor- 
ary music in its experimental aspect has 
passed into the hands of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, there has 
been little work left for the Tonkinstler 
Verein to do in the field of orchestral and 
chamber music. It was a wise plan, there- 
fore, to devote the 1929 festival to a cause 
which so far has not been sponsored by any 
of the other annual festivals, namely that of 
modern opera. eo bat 

The question “Is grand opera possible? 
was once firmly denied by the young ultra- 
modernists.” The nonsensical and para- 
doxical spectacle of human beings uttering 
their sentiments and views to the accompani- 
seemed to these youngsters 
incompatible with the principles of the 
“neue Sachlichkeit” (new objectivity) which 
was, and still is, the slogan of the modern 
German musician. But recently there has 
been a change. Ernst Krenek and Kurt 
Weill gave the signal, and since then the 
young composers have re-discovered grand 
opera as a species worthy of their efforts 
(and, incidentally, productive of royalties). 
It is true that its ultimate form has not yet 
been found. All we know is that the post- 
W agnerian music drama will no longer do. 

sut what is to take its place is still a mys- 
tery. “he first step toward solving it was 
to provide a survey of the fifty-seven vari- 
eties of contemporary grand opera, which 
was what this festival set out to do. The 
program was most interesting, and among 
the eight widely varying operas produced, at 
least two works seem to be of real import- 
ance. These were Arnold Schénberg’s Die 
gliickliche Hand and Max Brand’s Machin- 
ist Hopkins 

OuT-WAGNERING WAGNER 

Die gliickliche Hand is not new, and its 
earlier performances have been reviewed in 
these columns; hence the music itself need 
not be dwelt upon again in detail. Its chief 
interest at the festival lay in its manner of 
solving the problem of opera per se. As a 
matter of fact, Schénberg’s manner of solv- 
ing it is to ignore it. His work is a sort of 
union of the arts in Wagner’s sense, but it 
goes much farther than Wagner’s aims and 
ideas. Singing, acting, music, scenery, color 
and light, all play an equal role in the fin- 
ished production, and they all serve to illus- 
trate, not the plot but its governing idea. 
Words are few and far between, economy 
and concentration are fundamental rules. Not 
then, but a union of the arts of the 
Schonberg was the uncrowned king 
festival. He was not understood, I 
dare say, but he was admired and honored. 
And his work made so deep an impression 
that a repetition was arranged a few days 
later. 
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ANOTHER OPE Hit 

Totally different in Machinist Hopkins, by 
ore ag young Austrian pupil of Franz 

chreke Some of Brand’s orchestral and 
oh: amber music has been produced in Vienna 
and occasionally mentioned in the Musicat 
Courier. Nothing in it seemed to indicate 
the future composer of a really “modern” 
opera. The example of Krenek’s Jonny 
seems to have assisted Brand’s metamorpho- 
sis and awakened latent powers and ideas. 
Not that Machinist Hopkins is imitative of 
Krenek, or even in the same vein, but like 
Jonny it is an opera of today. Krenek, how- 
ever, gave us the jazz aspect—the “dancing 
age,” as it were—while Brand paints our 
epoch as the century of technic. 

A machinist, as the title implies, is the 
central figure. He symbolizes progress, the 
wonders of technical perfection and the 
glories of creating humanity. The Machines 
are his helpers and instruments, and they 
are at once the real heroes of this opera. 
They live, they have eyes, they speak 


RATIC 


they wail or rejoice or tri- 
umph, they dance (in the ingenious cine- 
matographic projections provided by Dr. 
Saladin Schmitt, brilliant director and stage 
manager of the Municipal Theater), they 
love, hate, avenge and triumph in the end. 
And Nell, the woman in the plot, lives on 
after death as the reigning impulse of the 
machinery, the source of all power. In the 
end, the machine sings with her voice and 
to her theme. The Machines are the leading 
motive of the plot, the optical and oral coun- 
terpoint of all the action. They participate 
in the big apotheosis of Work, when the 
workmen, returning to their shop, march in 
an endless parade, and Hopkins, with one 
mighty grip at the electric switch, sets the 


and sing, 


THE 


half singing; there are hundreds of work- 
men toiling away in picturesque groups lined 
up to the top of the proscenium, and singing 
their powerful Hymn of Work. There is 
also a modern office in a huge steel factory, 
a night club with a jazz-band, a tango-band, 
and a somewhat parodistic imitation of Gal- 
veston’s Beauty Contest; there are glimpses 
behind the scenes of a modern revue theater 
and also into the dressing room of the revue 
star; there is a street in the poor quarters 
at night, populated by professionally active 
ladies and enterprising young gentlemen, 
one of whom (an effective touch) whistles a 
quasi-popular tune from Brand’s opera. 
Machinist Hopkins is Brand’s first oper- 
atic effort, but it has the theatrical effective- 


MUNICIPAL THEATER OF DUISBURG 


which produced no less than eight new opcras within one week in connection with 


the Tonkiinstler Festival. At the 


extreme 


right is the Tonhalle, Dwisburg’s largest 


concert building. 


works going again. A dramatic moment, 
overwhelmingly impressive. 
A Grippinc PLor 

Brand is his own librettist, and an aston- 
ishingly excellent one. An opera with a 
book like this is predestined for success. 
There is @ clear-cut, strong story, presented 
in a direct, gripping way, with plenty of 
dramatic tension, and with sure-fire “cur- 
tains” at the close of every scene. The 
variety and quick succession of moods and 
actions is breath-taking, and nothing is miss- 
ing that makes for success. 

There is a huge engine hall that is seen 
both in the glamor of the day’s work and 
in the ghostly stillness of the night, when 
the machines converse and comment with 
mysterious whispering voices, half speaking, 


ness commanded by one who knows his craft. 
This young man knows the theater and i 
requirements from A to Z, and works them 
with an unfailing instinct to achieve the 
maximum effect. The music at first is illus- 
trative and somewhat lacking in lyric inspi- 
ration. But in the second half, when the 
plot requires it, Brand manages to produce 
lyricism as well and to write some grateful 
vocal music of Pucciniesque melodiousness, 
“~~ harmonically more intricate. There 
e “hits,” too, and while they contain all 
the elements of popularity, they also please 
the connoisseur with a certain parodistic ele- 
ment. There is a jazz song (George Ant- 
heil, by the way, wrote the English words 
for it!), a tango, and a deliberately crude 
song of a street girl in the inn-scene; there 


are also two genuine arias for the soprano, 
the second a boon to every primadonna. 
A Wortp-Success? 


On the whole, unless all signs fail, we 
have a new world success in Brand’s opera. 
It is not offensive, merely effective in the 
extreme. Whoever feared—or hoped for— 
problems was disappointed. It is one of 
those operas upon which some high-brow 
critics may look askance, but the public will 
flock to hear it. 

Dr. Schmitt had provided a performance 
worthy of the occasion and astonishingly 
perfect in what is still a provincial theater. 
His ingenious stage direction, his handling 
of the masses, his groupings and lighting, 
contributed in no small measure to the enor- 
mous success the work had. Paul Drach 
conducted the orchestra, and they played 
beautifully under his leadership. The set- 
tings, by Johannes Schréder, were atmos- 
pheric and impressive, and the singers— 
above all Hildegard Bieber-Baumann in the 
taxing role of Nell—were splendid. 

OPERAS—GRAND AND OTHERWISE 

The other composers attempted a compro- 
mise with the operatic question, but failed 
to answer it. All sorts of specimens were 
there. Tullia, by Paul Kick-Schmidt, rep- 
resented the tragic “grand” opera. Ancient 
Romans populated the stage while they were 
alive, and covered its floor as corpses at the 
end. It was opera of the last century, suf- 
fering from an unusually poor book and 
from the eclectic tendencies of its composer. 
The oratorio type of opera was epitomized 
by Emil Peeters’ work, Die Treerinnen. It 
is as tragic and “grand” as Tullia’s opera, 
but on a higher, more intellectual plane. 
Franz Werfel’s drama furnishes the libretto. 
The handling of the chorus is new and not 
unrelated to that of Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex. The male section is divided; one half 
acts and the other half is heard from behind 
the scenes through loud-speakers. The mu- 
sic is mildly modern, though no more so 
than Strauss, and is well constructed. 

If Peeters built on a modern poet like 
Werfel, Julius Weismann took on Strind- 
berg, whose Dream Play (with cuts) he 
set to music word for word. The young 
composer’s chamber music, heard at one of 
the few concerts of the festival, conveyed the 
impression of a serious musician, a bit pale 
and conservative but always sincere. I do 
not know his previous operas (Schwanen- 
weiss, and Leonce and Lena), but his 
Traumspiel does not materially alter the ex- 
isting conception of his gifts. The scene of 
the Coal Men, strong by reason of Strind- 
berg’s text, is also the most personal part 
of Weismann’s score, which on the whole is 
lacking in dramatic structure and tension. 

Comic Opera Too 

With Kick-Schmidt and Peeters repre- 

senting heroic grand opera and Weismann 


A SCENE FROM MAX BRAND'S MACHINIST HOPKINS 


The big scene in the steel works. 


On the right, Wilhelm Trieloff as Machinist Hopkins. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE OPERA—MAX BRAND'S 


MUSICAL 


MACHINIST 


HOPKINS 


(Upper left)—An open-air night club: 


(Upper right)—A poor quarter of a big city: 
(Lower left)—Behind the scenes of a revue theater: 


(Lower right)—An obscure street 


of the Metropolis. 


standing for tragic opera with an intellectual 
trend, we now turn to the opera comique 
specimens heard at Duisburg. Hans Chemin- 
Petit, in his Der Gefangene Vogel, sought 
refuge with the anti-realism of a marionette 
opera. The composer is 100 per cent. Ger- 
man, incidentally, despite his French name, 
but his music reveals his nationality only in 
a tendency towards sentiment, if not senti- 
mentalism, and is French only insofar as it 
approaches a Massenet-like lyricism. 

Totally German was also Paul Striiver’s 


approach to the opera buffa, with his Di- 
ana’s Wedding. His good and amusing book 
(supposedly by no less a personage than 
Oswald Spengler, author of The Decline of 
the West), has been provided with a far 
too heavy musical setting. 

The most interesting of the comic exam- 
ples to be heard in Duisburg was Hellmut 
Gropp’s piece, George Dandin, based on 
Moliere’s comedy of that name. Gropp, a 
pupil of Philipp Jarnach, is modernistic, ex- 
perimental and talented, and has the courage 


COURIER 


A SCENE FROM HELMUT GROPP’ 


PRODUCED AT THE 
of his convictions. He is hampered here by a 
poor libretto, which would have served ex- 
cellently for a short sketch but does not hold 
the interest for two extended acts. 

HeEINz TIESSEN’S MoperN BALLET 


Heinz Tiessen advocated the cause of the 
modern ballet with his dance drama in three 
scenes, Salambo. Lucy Kieselhausen, the 
late lamented Viennese dancer, devised the 
scenario and Tiessen supplied music which 
rises to considerable heights in the closing 
scene. It also provided brilliant chore- 


S OPERA BUFFA, GEORGE DANDIN, 


DUISBURG FESTIVAL 


graphic possibilities for the excellent Duis- 
burg corps de ballet, which is led by Julian 
Algo and contains many splendid artists. 

On the whole, these operas and ballets 
had their merits, at least some of them, and 
served to illustrate the paths of modern 
grand opera which are strange and miracu- 
lous, and whose goal is hazy. It is safe to 
predict that hardly one of them wiil live, 
and, with the exception of Machinist Hop- 
kins, none of them will ever make an inter- 
national career. Paut BECHERT. 





Shaw Pupil for Pennsylvania 
Opera Company 


Francesco Pelosi, general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, an- 
nounces the engagement of Zita K. Rossi, 


young Philadelphia soprano, and a pupil of ° 


W. Warren Shaw, well-known vocal teacher 
of that city. 

Miss Rossi has won several scholarships 
and has appeared, always with the finest suc- 
cess, in recital, concert, opera and also over 
the radio. Among those who have been im- 
pressed with her singing was Tito Schipa, 
who declared her to be “a sure future star 
of art.” 

The young soprano will open the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company’s season, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, 
on October 26, in Mefistofele. She also will 
appear in several other operas during the 
year, including the American premiere of 
Mascagni’s Il Piccolo, scheduled for the 
close of the season. 


Lent Scores in Home Town 


Sylvia Lent was heard in her home town, 
Washington, D. C., on a program arranged 
for Music Week. An idea of the esteem in 
which this young violinist is held by the 
critics of that city may be realized from a 
few excerpts culled from the newspapers. 

“They called her back for more and more, 
and each thing she played showed more skill 
and more artistry,” said the News. The 
Times declared that the laurels of the eve- 
ning fell to Miss Lent, her tone, masterful 
yet delicate, revealing a perfection of tech- 
nic. The Post called attention to the 
“golden, fascinating quality of her tone,” 
and to her “masterly” interpretation, and, 
noted the Star, “Miss Lent’s bow seemed to 
show increased adroitness in the sustaining 
of rich tone color, and her fingers were 
amazing in their agility and accuracy.” 


Samaroff Again Offers Scholarship 
to Philadelphia Conservatory 
Olga Samaroff, of the faculty of the 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, an- 
nounces that she will again award a schol- 
arship in piano at the Conservatory, begin- 
ning in September, this being Mme. Samar- 
off’s contribution to the D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man Foundation. Full information as to 
the contest, which is to be held about the 
last week in September, may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Conservatory, or 
the D. Hendrik Ezerman Foundation. 


Ethelynde Smith Preparing Tours 
for Next Season 


Ethelynde Smith is spending the summer 
at Camp Wawonaissa at Alton Bay, N. H., 
combining rest with work. On August 5 
she is to give a recital at Alton under the 
auspices of the Woman's Club. 

The soprano’s plans for her ninth trans- 
continental trip next season are rapidly ma- 
terializing, many engagements, including a 
number of return dates, being already 


booked both ways across the continent and 
along the Pacific Coast from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Northern Washington State. Miss 
Smith also will make her fifteenth tour of 
the South and a third to Eastern Canada next 
season. —_—_ 

Numerous Successes for Fred 


Patton 


“Patton sang superbly,” said the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, and wherever the baritone 
sings, one hears such praises as this. Mr. 
Patton recently appeared at the Cincinnati 
Biennial Festival, when the Post noted that 
as Wotan in Die Walkuere his rendition was 
“the outstanding vocal triumph of the per- 
formance,” and the Commercial Tribune de- 
clared that in Vaughan Williams’ Sea Sym- 
phony he gave “a ringing declamation which 
fitted perfectly the mood.” 

Two more recent successes for the bari- 
tone were in Windsor and in Brantford, On- 
tario, the following opinion of the Brantford 
Expositor being a typical Patton press no- 
tice: “The contribution of Fred Patton was 
such as to render the occasion memorable.” 
And again, in Meriden, Conn., following an 
appearance as soloist with the local Woman’s 


Choral Club, the baritone was “hailed by a 
headline in the Record, which referred to 
him as “A Great Artist.” 


Mauro-Cottone Pupils in Recital 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone recently presented two 
of his pupils in recital before a large audi- 
ence at the Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York. The pupils were Josephine Di Blasi 
and Dorothy Fieves. Miss Di Blasi was 
heard: in selections by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Mauro-Cottone and Guilmant. Her technic 
was effective, but she was handicapped by 
being slightly nervous while playing before 
the many people present. Several more ap- 
pearances before large audiences will give 
Miss Di Blasi the seasoning she needs to 
permit her to be at her best when playing 
before the public. On the other hand, Miss 
Fieves was perfectly at home on the stage, 
and played with an ease that surprised and 
delighted everyone present. Her touch is 
sure and powerful, and her six selections, by 
3ach, Boellman, Karg Elert, Henselt-Bossi 
and Yon, were played with assurance. Both 
pupils did credit to the able teaching they 
have received from their mentor. 





Eugene Goossens Acclaimed by Huge 


Audience at San Francisco Debut 


Audience of 6,000 Keenly Enthusiastic Over His Initial Appearance as 
Guest Conductor of San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—Lec- 
tures at Stanford University During His Visit, and Is 
Also Entertained—Richard Buhlig Giving 
Series of Lecture-Recitals at Berkeley. 


San Francisco, Cat.—The long awaited 
San Francisco debut of Eugene Goossens 
took place when he directed the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra in the fourth 
summer symphony concert in the Exposition 
Auditorium before an audience that num- 
bered about 6,000 music lovers. The young 
English conductor introduced himself in a 
program that gave him room for an exhibi- 
tion of his style. It included the Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, in D major; Wagner’s 
Prelude to Acts I and III from Lohengrin ; 
Dukas’ Dance Poem, The Peri, and Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody, op. 11, No. 1. 

Eugene Goossens is technically a master of 
the baton, with fine feeling for orchestral 
color, and he understands perfectly how to 
bring into best light the tonal beauty of every 
choir of an orchestra. He is a keen musi- 
cian with sure emotional background, and 
his conducting is electric with energy, al- 
though he preserves his fundamental poise 
and self-restraint. That Mr. Goossens has 
very precise gestures and the’ ability to re- 
veal the inner melos was most evident in his 
finely chiseled performance of the Brahms 
symphony. Goossens possesses a profound 
understanding of this composer ; he feels his 


music with fervor in the innermost of his 
soul and gives expression to this devotion 
with ecstasy. It was truly Brahms—Brahms 
as one seldom hears it. As a matter of fact, 
all of Goossens’ interpretations combined 
sweep and power with searching insight and 
broad musical imagination. 

In days to come Mr. Goossens may look 
back upon his San Francisco appearance 
with the happiest recollections; he scored 
an emphatic success and his audience let him 
know every chance it had that it recognized 
his superb gifts. 

While Eugene Goossens was in these re- 
gions he found time to give a lecture on 
modern music at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto. : 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, is giving a series 
of lecture-recitals at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

A social affair that attracted several hun- 
dred people to the Burlingame Country Club 
was that given by Leonora Wood Armsby 
in honor of Eugene Goossens. Mrs. Armsby 
is the efficient managing director and chair- 
man of the music committee of the Philhar- 
monic Society of San Mateo ome = 


May Beegle’s Concert Series 


Three series of concerts are being arranged 
for next season by May Beegle, manager of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. One of these, termed the 
May Beegle Series, calls for eight concerts * 
at the Syria Mosque, when the following 
will be heard: Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Giovanni Martinelli, La Argentina, Boston 
Women’s Orchestra (Ethel Leginska, con 
ductor and piano soloist), Jascha Heifetz, 
Sigrid Onegin, Lawrence Tibbett, and Rosa 
Ponselle. 

The Art Society of Pittsburgh announces 
six receptions to be held at Carnegie Music 
Hall, under Miss Beegle’s direction. Such 
artists as Richard Bonelli, Maier and Patti 
son, Jacques Thibaud, Hallie Stiles and 
Hans Kindler, Roth String Quartet and 
Dusolina Giannini will be heard on these 
occasions. 

For the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association 
concerts, the Boston Symphony, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Minneapolis orches 
tras will be heard. This series also is being 
managed by Miss Beegle. 


Leo Edwards’ Composition to Have 
Radio Premiere 


Leo Edwards’ latest work in his career of 
thirty years as a composer is A Southern 
Symphonette in four episodes, Mornnig, 
Noon, Evening and Midnight. The work 
has been scored for orchestra by Nathaniel 
Shilkret, who will introduce it to the public 
over the Eveready Hour from WEAF and a 
network of stations on September 1. The 
lyrics and vocal parts, which are by Lily 
Strickland, will be sung by the Salon Sing 
ers under the direction of George Dilworth. 
With this combination of well-known art- 
ists, the premiere of Mr. Edwards’ work 
may well be looked forward to with keen 
anticipation. 

Mr. Edwards composed this work during 
his spare moments, as the major part of his 
time is busily occupied in managing the re- 
cital song department of DeSylva, Brown 
and Henderson, also the publishers of Mr. 
Edwards’ compositions. 


Helene de Sanzewitch to Teach in 
America 

Mme. Helene de Sanzewitch, Russian 
pianist and teacher, mother of Tatiana de 
Sanzewitch, who was heard in recital at 
Carnegie Hall in New York this past sea 
son, will teach in New York during thé com 
ing season. 

Mme. de Sanzewitch, besides being a pupil 
of Anton Rubinstein and Carl Reinecke 
holds diplomas from the conservatories of 
Leipsic, Bucharest and Paris. She has 
taught at the Conservatory of Petrograd and 
at the Conservatory of Paris. Her daughter 
received all her fundamental training from 
her mother, and her unusual success is a 
tribute to Mme. de Sanzewitch’s excellent 
teaching. 

Mme. de Sanzewitch will open a studio in 
New York early in the fall. At the present 
writing she is visiting relatives in Paris. 





8 MUSICAL COURIER 


Annual Report of Chicago Civic 
Opera Company Shows Good Year 


Chicago Musical College Orchestra Gives Fine Concert with Rudolph 
Ganz Conducting and Edward Bredshall as Soloist. 


Cuicaco—The annual report of the Chi- by Brahms, and two melodies for String 
cago Civic Opera Company was sent out Orchestra, Heart Wounds and Last Spring 
this week to the guarantors of the company, by Grieg. Really remarkable was the read- 
by its president and board of trustees. The ing and playing of all those numbers by the 
report reads in part as follows:—“During orchestra, which has been so well trained by 
the year, 160 performances were given—97 Rudolph Ganz, who obtains his most minute 
in Chicago, 4 in Milwaukee and 59 on tour. desire from the young players. 
Sixteen performances were given in Boston Much has been said and written regarding 
and from one to two performances in each Rudolph Ganz as a conductor. It was the 
of the other cities visited during the tour, first time that we saw him at work, and he 
which included Buffalo, Detroit, Columbus, made a lasting impression on us, as he gets 
Nashville, Birmingham, Jackson, Dallas, as fine effect with an orchestra as he does 
San Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix, Los An- with a piano. His beat is easy to follow; 
geles, Fresno, Sacramento, Oakland, Ama- his readings are those of a master musician 
rillo, Tulsa, Lincoln and Minneapolis. The one who is not a time beater, but a poet 
four performances given in: Milwaukee were who knows how to transmit to others his 
given during the Chicago season. Thirty- own enthusiasm and imagination. Most ef- 
two different operas were presented in Chi- fective were the Weber Overture and the MRS. J. D. REID'S HOUSE IN 
cago--19 in Italian; ten in French and three two Hungarian Dances, while as a matter VERGE! 
in German of fact, it can be stated that i a = 

“The attendance during the Chicago sea- was played superbly. The orchestra hac 7 7 » ae 
son was not as good as the previous year. only to follow the leader to accomplish What the Civic Music Association 
This was due in part to bad weather. 272,- great things. The young players did more Plan Means to Mrs. J. D. Reid 
006 people attended gOS ny a + tag 29 merc Mong Peles ag beisinggeens Sh Thet the Civic Music Associations as 
verformances as against 3U/,35 ior 1 pre- number anc ir emorts fere crowne j 7 ° ewe q rT: a $ c 
alien season. The receipts for the 1928 29 success. It is by such concerts as the one sag Ig asa oe el by 
season totaled $948,469.48 as against $1,013,- under review that the Chicago Musical Col- Comet Gercles oo gt em read the ng 
664.77 for the preceding season.” lege has reached the high position it occu- during Porat a ak sts members is toad. 

The report also announces the re-engage- pies today in the musical world. A school healt tear Ge. ni co ras at en aki , ype 
ment of the following singers: Sopranos: that trains students to play as well as these a cesiier di a “e $ = em Hoge 
Mary Garden, Frida Leider, Edith Mason, must be looked upon as one of the foremost 2 ro Ta — a = it vohegae le 
Alice Mock, Claudia Muzio, Rosa Raisa, institutions in the world. remembered the water rose in many dis- 

ye el cane , ’ ~ ; ; ty one shy ad tricts to a depth of sixteen feet or more 

Margherita Salvi, Eva Turner. Contraltos: The soloist of the afternoon was Edward Mrs. J. D. Reid li litt! 

Maria Claessens, Coe Glade, Maria Olszew-  Bredshall, pianist of the class of Ganz, and | ‘ell Atk. eid lives oe e town of 
ska, Irene Pavioska and Cyrena Van Gor- with the help of the orchestra he gave a ep tk., forty miles from Helena, 
don Tenors: Antonio Cortis, Charles good yo of himself in the First move- ae re a concert of the Civic Music Associa- 
Hackett, Rene Maison, Charles Marshall, ment of Grieg’s concerto for piano and or- tion was scheduled for April 9. A hard sur- 
Tito Schipa. Baritones: Richard Bonelli, chestra. A concert that can be written in a road connects the two towns. Up to 
Cesare Formichi, Giacomo Rimini, Vanni golden letters in the annals of the Chicago 1927 the little town was a thriving one. but 
Marcoux. Basses: Chase Bz romeo, Edouard Musical College! ie “a a wos —— gr ig cece 

tne a . wilin la ae vi urring storms that instead o 
: ~My —_ Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari, dag r Br es 2 = sorinegeicneee A reaping the bumper crops of yore it has had 

Saaiienn Chartin Palaces ell continue 0s Arthur Burton will close his studio on to spend about $75,000 for flood repairs. 

: ad “ vith . July 31 for the summer. Mr. and Mrs. Bur- Naturally, such a community is thrown 
-"%y ee ee ee i = ton will spend the month of August at Pot- upon itself for entertainment, but while good 
yal eon Pollak, general musical ¢- == attomie Lodge, Ho be oo books are obtainable, good music is a rarity. 
rector of the Hamburg State Opera. Mr _—— will resume teac po on ge gal Thus, Mrs. Reid, who is one of the oldest 
Pollak was conductor of the German reper- ae ne members ol the association, did not let a 
torv during the seasons of 1915-16 and 1916- ts little matter like a flood daunt her when she 
17, and his return will be welcomed as the Rachel Morton to Appear with hi “ aes vd ware aay my i “ _ 
first step in carrving out the plans for a ° up 1er mind that rere there is a will there 
more ed German repertory. » Other con : Orchestra in London - IS a Way. Though the water was on a 
ductors engaged are Frank St. Leger and Rachel Morton is included among the few level with the second story of her home, she 
Charles Lauwers. Within a short time the \merican sopranos who are popular abroad. hailed a motor boat and reached dry land, 
company expects to make important an She has been invited to appear as soloist this then walked a mile down the railroad track 
nouncements regarding the German artistic Summer with Sir Henry Wood and his sym- to reach an auto. After that a drive of forty- 
personnel and list of operas phony orchestra in four performances at one miles, but she reached Helena in ample 

Cuicaco Musicat Coutece Orcuestra Queen's Hall, London. She will be heard on time for the concert, which she stated was MRS. J. D. REID WALKING RAIL- 

atenin \ugust 10 in the Liebestod from fristan and well worth the trouble. As return was im- ROAD TRACK TO REACH AN 
: Isolde ; August 26, Elsa’s Traum; September _ possible, she remained in Helena as the guest 1UTO 

One Ee ea See See eee Be, Ah Perfido, by Beethoven, September 30, of Mrs. G. G. Altman, wife of a prominent ‘ 
during the summer months was the one Pre-  Depuis le Jour, Charpentier. : physician, who is also a member. Reid walking the track, and her flooded 
a Sones Chicago Musical College Sym- Miss Morton won an enviable reputation The accompanying snapshots show Mrs. home 
phony Orchestra, at Central Theater, on for herself in England during her three ‘ ee. ere ; eae — 

July 2s. The th ater was practically sold years there with the British National Opera SS ee ee 
out to students and patrons of the summer (Company, and, although she has been away 
recital series of ‘th college. The orchestr a year, her London manager writes her as 
was directed by Rudolph Ganz, who is as fojlows: “I assure you we should be de- 
emicient a conducter as pianist. The or- lighted to have you among us again. You 
chestra is made up of some eighty-six play- are not forgotten in England and we missed 


ers, seventy-four of whom are students at you very much last season.” 
the school, the extra musicians being spe- ~ j tee South commenting on the fine technic dis- Della Samoiloff i in Opera 


cialists of oboe, bassoon, double bass and > 4 7 m7 . played by the singers. The Atlanta Journal Della Samoiloff, dramatic soprano, who 
other unusual instruments. They played as A. Y. Cornell Pupil Well Received carried Miss Barragan’s picture, stating took part in the first outdoor =i Yn son 
veterans such numbers as Weber's Overture Maude Barragan, a pupil of A. Y. Cornell that she was a Cornell pupil, who had of the present series at the Polo Grounds, 
to Euryanthe Haydn’s Symphony No. 13 of New York, has been conducting a voice pleased in a brilliant recital over WSB. New York, on July 27, appearing as Aida, 
and Sibelius’ Finland. They also gave two class in Augusta for three seasons, and has Edith Kerr, a Barragan pupil, will give a _ will also be heard in the other performances, 
Hung arian Dances, G minor and D major just closed a splendid term with three re- song recital over this station in September. Gioconda_ and Cavalleria Rusticana. 











NDELL, ARK., PARTLY SUB- 
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citals, the last of which was given in that Miss Barragan is soprano soloist of the First 
city on July 2, consisting of operatic arias. Baptist Church, Augusta, Ga., and has sung 

On June 15 Miss Barragan took a group for five seasons with the Rudolph String 
of eight pupils to Atlanta, where a concert Orchestra at the Bon-Air Vandelbilt Hotel. 
of one hour was broadcast over WSB. Con- 
gratulations poured in from all over the 
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MUSICAL 


Jose Mojica Tells of Some 
Mishaps of His Career 


Apropos of a very painful accident suf- 
fered by Jose Mojica when singing in The 
Jewess at Ravinia, the writer sought him 
out with the view of ascertaining just how 
long he would be incapacitated. In spite of 
the severe pain he was suffering, we found 
the young tenor in a most affable and cheer- 
ful mood. 

“Accidents will happen,” said he, “and I 
am thankful it is no worse, for I will soon 
be able to resume my work.” Naturally, 
the conversation drifted along the same 
trend, and we asked him whether in the 
course of his career in grand opera he had 
run up against many occurrences of that 
kind. 

“Well,” he reminisced, “there are minor 
ones that are constantly occurring, and an 
artist has to be constantly on guard lest he 
betray himself if any mishap occurs; they 
must be kept from the public, for an un- 
toward event has a bad effect, psychologic- 
ally, and if distracted in the middle of a 
scene, the balance of a performance, no mat- 
ter how good, is lost.” 

“Do tell us some of them,” we begged, 
and after a few moments of thought Mo- 
jica told us the following: 

“When one stops to think that every opera 
contains murders, duels, etc., it is a marvel 
that there are not more accidents. Some 
of them have no bad after-effects, while 
others are painful. I remember once, when 
I was singing Prince Schuisky in Boris 
Godounoff, with Chaliapin. In the tragic 
scene, where the prince tells Boris that he 


has witnessed the murder of his son, Boris 
arises to a great climax. In the action a 
small table which stood near and on which 
were books, an inkpot, etc., was touched and 
the articles were swept to the very edge of 
the table where they were about to fall. 
I thought quickly, for this meant that the 
great scene of Chaliapin would be ruined, 
and I knew that if I did not catch them, 
they would go. I knelt in front of him as 
I sang, and pulled the articles back to the 
center of the table; no one noticed it and 
the scene went on as per schedule. 

“Then, there was another time when | 
did not escape so easily. I was singing the 
Harlequin in Pagliacci and it was in the 
last act where the puppet show is_per- 
formed. At the moment when I see that 
outraged husband coming, I am_ supposed 
to make a high jump and land on the highest 
platform, instead of which I just touched 
the edge of it and fell. As I did so, I real- 
ized that I had made a ridiculous figure 
out of it and had wrenched my ankle se- 
verely as well. The pain was severe, but 
I kept my head, and instead of trying to 
cover up the fall I emphasized it. As I 
was unable to rise, I turned a double sum- 
mersault into the wings. Fortunately it was 
the end of my role because I could not 
stand and had to be assisted to my dressing 
room, where medical aid was summoned and 
I was all right in a couple of days. 

“Then again in Romeo and Juliet, I am 
supposed to fight a duel with both Romeo 
and Mercutio; Defrere was the Mercutio, 


matted with blood. 
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TROY SANDERS, 


his accompanist, on board the Empire Builder enroute to California for a series 
of concerts. 


and when he gave the first stroke of his 
sword, I was thinking of the music and 
forgot to faint, consequently his sword came 
down on the top of my head. The blow was 
so severe that the pain made me numb and 
I did not know what to do. However, we 
think quickly on such occasions, and I had 
the presence of mind to clinch with him, 
thus giving me time to come to myself and 
finish the act. As I took the curtain call, 
I felt something running off my forehead 
which I thought was perspiration but when 
[ wiped it off it was blood. On removing 
my wig, I found a deep cut an inch long 
which had to be sewed up, and my hair was 
I soon recovered; it is 


astonishing how soon you get over such 
things. We have to be always ready and 
make the best of it. That is the life of an 
artist, and we make light of such happen- 
ings.” 

Senor Mojica’s charm lies in his expres- 
sive features, which mirror every passing 
emotion. He is one of the best artists on 
the grand opera stage today, and his 
triumphs both as a member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera and the Ravinia organization 
are many and varied. As the crowning 
point in his career, Mojica has been engaged 
on a long term contract by the Fox Movie- 
tone Productions and will leave for Holly- 
wood at the close of his season at Ravinia. 





The Wilson Lamb Male Singers’ 
Concert 

At the studio of Wilson Lamb, in East 

Orange, N. J., the Wilson Lamb male sing- 

ers gave a successful concert on Sunday af- 

ternoon, June 23. In solo and ensemble num- 

bers by contemporary American and Eng- 
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lish composers the quartet gave evidence of 
the artistic standard which they have at- 
tained, and which has achieved for them the 
exceptional success that has been theirs since 
they graduated from the tutelage of Mr. 
Lamb, their teacher and present manager. 

The constituents of the quartet are: Frank 
Murtha, first tenor; David Lewis, second 
tenor; John Cairney, first bass; Clyde Em- 
mons, second bass. Each individually a solo- 
ist, the four sterling singers adjusted their 
voices in an ensemble that left nothing to be 
desired. Excellent blending, unity of attack, 
tone quality and rousing climaxes, always 
tempered by immaculate musical taste, were 
the invariable order of things. 

The Lamb singers are much in demand 
for concert and recital work, but their spe- 
cialty is radio, in which field they are sig- 
nally successful. 

Concert Management Arthur 

Judson Notes 


Concert Management Arthur Judson an- 
nounces a Celebrity Artists’ Course of ten 
subscription concerts next season at Car- 
negie Hall, featuring fourteen soloists. The 
concerts are scheduled as follows: Novem- 
ber 1, Reinald Werrenrath; 26, Alfred Cor- 
tot, and Jacques Thibaud; December 11, 
Efrem Zimbalist; January 6, Florence 
Austral and John Amadio; 22, Sophie Bras- 
lau, and The Barrere Little Symphony; 
February 4, Josef and Rosina Lhevinne; 18, 
Giovanni Martinelli; March 3, Alexander 
Brailowsky; 18, Albert Spalding, and April 
15, Vladimir Horowitz. 

Among the New York concerts and re- 
citals of Judson artists already listed for the 
fall at Carnegie Hall are: Edith Mason, Oc- 
tober 9; Josef Lhevinne, 27; Toscha Seidel, 
November 3; Ernest Hutcheson, 9; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, 15; Rudolph Ganz, Decem- 
ber 1; and Jose Iturbi, 29. 

Following twelve appearances in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, within one month, Alex- 


ander Brailowsky went to Adelaide for five 
concerts, then to Perth for four, and New 
Zealand for ten, after which he will sail for 
Europe for a tour until returning to Amer- 
ica next January. 

Among artists engaged for the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic next season are Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Gregor Piatigorsky, Nathan 
Milstein and Jacques Thibaud, 
and Mr. Piatigorsky and Jose 
Iturbi will appear as soloists with 
the Chicago Symphony. 

Lewis Richards, pianist-harp- 
sichordist, has been engaged to 
give a recital at the Chamber 
Music Festival at the Library of 
Congress on October 9, and the 
following day has been invited 
by Mrs. Hoover to give a con- 
cert at the White House. 

The London String Quartet 
will give five subscription con- 
certs at Town Hall this winter 
on the evenings of November 6, 
7 and 8, and the afternoons of 
November 9 and 10. There is to 
be a change in the personnel of 
the Quartet next year, John Pen 
nington, Thomas Petre and C. 
Warwick-Evans remaining as 
first and second violins and Neal 
ist respectively, but Philip Sain- 
ton will be the new viola player. 
Mr. Sainton was born in France of a dis- 
tinguished family of musicians, and was 
educated at the Royal College of Music. He 
later became professor of ensemble at the 


Royal Academy of Music, and for a num- 
ber of years was principal viola in Sir 
Henry Wood’s Orchestra and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Sainton also 
has done considerable composing, several of 
his orchestra works having been played with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and one of them 
performed at the Stadium Concerts in New 
York under van Hoogstraten. 

Kathryn Meisle recently returned from 
successes abroad, in time for her appearance 
as soloist in Verdi’s Requiem at the Stadium 
Concerts. As a result of her appearances at 
the Cologne Opera House, Miss Meisle was 
offered a three year contract which she was 
unable to accept owing to engagements in 
this country. The contralto also has been 
offered orchestral engagements at Frankfort 
and Cologne next season, and the Minister 
of Arts has invited her to sing at Bayreuth 
next summer. 


Lucchese Scores Triumph 


Judging by the eulogistic criticisms, the 
reappearance in Cincinnati of Josephine 
Lucchese in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah was a real 
sensation. 

Nina Pugh Smith, in the Times-Star, 
greeted her with the glowing headline, “So- 
prano Thrills Audience as Dinorah, ” adding 
that Miss Lucchese’s voice was “one rivalling 
the ne sting carolling birds in song,’ ’ and that 
“her impersonation was exquisite.” Robert 
Aura Smith noted in the Commercial Tri- 
bune that “she was cheered to the echo.” 
All concurred in the opinion that the music 
of this opera admirably suited Miss Luc- 


chese’s coloratura voice, which they called 
“exquisite,” referring to its “clear, bell-like 
quality,” her “delicacy and charm” and her 
“grace and beauty.” 


Clancy a “Feature” at Fitchburg 
Festival 


According to the headline in the 
burg, Mass., Sentinel, the singing of Henry 
Clancy was a “feature” at the recent festival 
held in that city. 

To quote a paragraph from this paper: 
“The selection of Henry Clancy proved a 
particularly happy one. Clancy has sung 
here many times, but each time he returns 
he comes back with greater power and versa- 
tility. His diction and phrasing were espe- 
cially fine in his individual songs and his 
dramatic interpretation shows that he is all 
the time gaining from the experiences and 
opportunities that are part of his career. His 
voice is richer and stronger than ever be- 
fore. Certainly he received a welcome which 
was a compliment to any artist, and which 
showed the genuine admiration in which he 
is held in rocinung, 


Fitch- 


lvantzoff Sings for Baldwin Hour 


Ivan Ivantzoff, Russian baritone, was fea- 
tured on the Baldwin Hour, over station 
WJZ and associated NBC stations, on July 
7. Mr. Ivantzoff’s voice is ideally suited for 
radio work and his broadcast for the Bald- 
win Hour was a revelation of the splendid 
quality, range and power of his voice. 
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PRODIGIES AND NERVE FORCE 


By Clarence Lucas 


EHUDI MENUHIN’S - sensational 

feats have again brought the subject of 

prodigies to the fore. According to 
the dictionary, a prodigy is anything out 
of the ordinary process of nature; anything 
astonishing for good or bad. Shakespeare 
wrote about “some comet or unusual prod- 
igy.” He knew nothing about the young 
violinists and child-pianists to whom we 
musicians have affixed the name of prodigies. 
And most of us believe that a prodigy is an 
astonishing thing for bad rather than for 
good. We think that this early flowering 
of human genius must necessarily entail 
early decay. 

Did not the caustic von Bilow say that 
when an infant prodigy grows up the prodigy 
disappears and the infant remains? What 
is the truth in this matter? As a matter of 
fact, some prodigies die young, and some 
ordinary children die young. Some prodi- 
gies live to a good old age, like ordinary 
men and women. 

The science of biology does not approve 
of departures from the normal. The best 
fathers and mothers are normal men and 
women. A child who departs from the nor- 
mal standard of his race and becomes either 
a genius or an insane person is heading for 
disaster as a parent. The children of men 
of genius are never very important. And 
although Nature has proclaimed for centu- 
ries that the normal man is the best father, 
people are still surprised that the children 
of a great genius are usually inferior to nor- 
mal children. The children of men of 
genius are more likely to be insane or stu- 
pid than to possess genius. In fact, genius 
and insanity are believed by many persons to 
be akin. That is an absurdity which rests on 
no established foundation. Both genius and 
insanity are departures from the normal. In 
that sense alone are they related. Some 
men of genius have become insane,—Schu- 
mann and Donizetti, for instance. But 
when they became insane their genius de- 
parted. And there have been, are, and will 
be, thousands of insane persons without 
genius of any kind. Some men have been 
blessed, or cursed, with both insanity and 
genius. Mention must here be made of the 
mild form of insanity which ‘afflicts some 
men with the belief that they are men of 
genius. 

In J. F. Nisbet’s book on The Insanity of 
Genius are many facts and conclusions of 
absorbing interest. He sneers at the merely 
literary theories of genius and turns at once 
to medical, psychological, and biological sci- 
ence. His conclusions are that “genius is 
essentialiy a manifestation of nerve energy.” 
“Genius and insanity are but different phases 
of a morbid susceptibility of, or want of 
balance in the cerebro-spinal system.” “In- 
sanity treads upon the heels of genius in 
quite a remarkable number of instances.” 
“Many men of the highest attainments re- 
tain full possession of their senses to the last 
and otherwise display no outward affinity 
with the insane.” He shows that genius and 
insanity are often associated, but he does not 
prove that they are related. One might as 
well say that Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza were related because they were asso- 
ciated. And Prince Hal in Shakespeare’s 
play was not related to his companion, 
Falstaff. Other examples could be quoted 
to the same purpose. 

3ut there is no proof to show that the 
abnormal child should be short lived or that 
he need be stupid when mature. For Goethe 
lived to be eighty-five, notwithstanding his 
mental labor of writing a theatrical piece 
in French at the age of fifteen. Victor 
Hugo wrote verses at thirteen and lived to 
be eighty-three. Michelangelo, at ten years of 
age, made pen and ink copies which cannot 
be distingiished from the original drawings. 
This precocity did not prevent him from de- 
signing St Peter’ s in Rome at the age of 


eighty-nine. The composer Rameau was 
precocious. He died at eighty-five. 

Dr. M. A. Legrand of Paris says in his 
Longevity that: “Precocity, the expression 
of the natural, inborn talents of a child, 
seems to have no influence at all on the pos- 
sibilities of longevity and the duration of 
life of individuals who have a good consti- 
tution,—a perfect health.” “An exceptional 
memory, the gift of rhythm and measure, a 
great facility of elocution, of imitation, an 
enormous power of assimilation; those are 
the distinguishing signs of an infant phe- 
nomenon, whether poet, mathematician, 
musician, painter, or sculptor. But these 
qualities have nothing to do with creative 
genius. 

We need not quarrel over terms. The 
term genius is all too easily granted, no 
doubt. But of infant prodigies there are 
many striking examples. The last one to 
call the attention of the musical world to 
himself is Yehudi Menuhin. Yet we older 
men can récall others, some of whom are no 
longer alive, some of whom grew into 
mediocritiés, and some of whom the world 
calls its greatest artists. Josef Hofmann, 
the pianist, and Mischa Elman and Jasha 
Heifetz, the violinists, were very remarkable 
children who have steadily grown greater 
with added years. 

Several eminent musicians,—Mozart, Pur- 
cell, Schubert, Chopin, Bellini, Mendelssohn, 
—<died before reaching the age of forty. But 
that proves nothing. According to Dr. 
Legrand the average length of life in France 
from 1800 to 1825 was thirty-two years. In 
1850 the average length of life had risen to 
37 years. So Mendelssohn and Chopin lived 
longer than the average Frenchman of the 
same period. The average length of life in 
Russia in 1911 was twenty-eight years. It 
is clear, therefore, that one need not be a 
genius to die young. 

Was Liszt a genius? Surely that title 
will not be denied the redoubtable Hunga- 
rian. Yet he was an infant prodigy. When 
Beethoven kissed him for his wonderful 
playing he was twelve years old. His opera, 
Don Sanche, was produced at the Académie 
Royale in Paris when the composer was 
only fourteen years of age. He died at the 
age of seventy-five. 

When Liszt was thirty-two he met the 
young Charles Filtsch, the most famous pu- 
pil of Chopin. Filtsch made a sensation in 
London at the age of thirteen, playing at 
the palace of Queen Victoria, and in the 
concert halls. Liszt said of him: “When the 
little fellow begins to travel I shall shut up 
shop.” Filtsch died in 1845 at the age of 
fifteen, not of genius, but of consumption. 
Yet he could not have been a more remark- 
able child prodigy than Liszt was. Perhaps 
Dr. Legrand had Liszt in mind when he 
wrote: “Precocity seems to have no influ- 
ence at all on the possibilities of longevity, 
and the duration of life of individuals who 
have a good constitution,—a perfect health.” 
Liszt’s iron constitution was intended for 
more than seventy-five years of existence. 
Playing the piano, conducting orchestras, 
and composing music were very ably sec- 
onded by other occupations and distractions 
which helped to shorten his span of life. 
He was never an adept at taking care of 
himself. And moreover no musical artist 
ever equalled Liszt in generosity to other 
musicians. He had much to be proud of 
in addition to his magical attraction for the 
ladies. What has a crocodile or a whale to 
look back on notwithstanding its very long 
life? 

Human beings should last longer than 
they usually do. The life of an animal is 
normally five times the time necessary for 
the bony frame to reach maturity. In the 
human species that age is about twenty. The 
human animal therefore should live at least 
a hundred years, according to Flourens. An 
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American donkey is reported to have reached 
the green old age of 106. But, as a dis- 
gusted moralist exclaimed, “men do not die; 
they kill themselves.” : 

Some authors believe that the diseases 
which carry off many brilliant men at an 
early age are the causes of their genius. 
Consumption is supposed to stimulate mental 
activity. Keats and Chopin were consump- 
tive and died young. Tennyson published 
The Foresters when he was eighty-three, 
and Titian was actively painting master- 
pieces in Venice when the plague carried 
him off at the age of ninety-nine. What would 
Chopin have composed at ninety-nine or 
Keats have published at eighty-three. These 
questions are useless, for there is no rule 
which governs the development or the ac- 
tions of abnormal persons. And prodigies 
and men of genius are not normal human 
beings. 

It seems to be established, however, that 
both genius and a very early maturing of 
the mental faculties are the result of nerve 
energy. The natural conclusion is that child 
prodigies should be protected from every- 
thing that puts a strain on the nervous sys- 
tem. The prodigies who grew up into medi- 
ocrities were victims of nerve exhaustion. 
In Biilow’s words: The prodigy disappeared 
and the infant remained. 


Helen Scoville to Tour Abroad 


Helen Scoville, young American pianist 
and assistant to Ernest Hutcheson, has left 
this country for a concert tour abroad that 
will cover Germany, Scandinavia and Hol- 
land. On this tour Miss Scoville is under 
the management of Dr. Koos. She will re- 
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main abroad until early in November, when 
she will return in time for a Southern tour 
of the United States. Her plans for next 
season include recitals both in Chicago and 
New York. 

Miss Scoville has recently devoted most 
of her time to teaching, as Mr. Hutcheson’s 
assistant, but she plans to return to the 
concert field intensively in the fall. During 
the past, she has played as soloist with both 
the American Orchestral Society and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and has 
been heard in concert and recital through 
out the United States. 

In writing of one of Miss Scoville’s ap- 
pearances, the New York Times said in 
part: “She grappled with the bristling diffi- 
culties of the Scriabine sonata with firm- 
ness, and displayed astonishing vitality in 
her climaxes.” After a Chicago recital 
Herman Devries wrote in the Evening 
American: “Miss Scoville triumphed all 
along the line. She is really a brainy young 
pianist, who may now be sure that her next 
visit will need no herald save her own repu- 
tation.” 
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PRONUNCIATION 
L.B.—In answer to your question, the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the names you list is 
as follows: 


Honegger 
Okeghem 
co 

in 
Birzioulk 
Buitrago 
Diaghileft - 
Niyny Novgorod 
Novospasskoi 
Kamskoko Votinsk 
Sakuntala 
Ruy Blas 
Antonin 


Hun-egg-er 
Oh-keg-um 
pcpser-eny 
een 
Bur-zoel-kee 
Bue-trah-go 
Dee-ah-gee-leff 
Nish-nee Nov-ga-rod 
Nu-vus-pahs-koi 
‘ams-ko-vot-insk 
Zak-kun-ta-la 
Rooee Blah 
Anto-neen 
Triakontameron Tree-ah-kon-tah-mer-ron 
Diemer was born in Paris February 14, 
1843, and died in Paris in December, 1919. 


May Korb Completes Busy Season 

During this season, May Korb, soprano, 
included among her bookings a number of 
appearances in recital, as soloist with or- 
chestra, and also a series of radio programs. 
A few of her outstanding engagements were 
in concert before the North American Sing- 
ing Societies at Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Ger- 
mania Maennerchor at Johnstown, Pa.; the 
Franz Schubert Maennerchor in New York; 
the Rossini Club, and a recital in Augusta, 
Me. Miss Korb also made two appear- 
ances with the National Association of Or- 
ganists, one at Portland, Me., and the other 
in New York, and she was heard three times 
with the Portland Orchestra, at Bowdoin 
College, at Portland City Hall, and at Town 
Hall in Kennebuck, Me. 

The season also was marked by a series of 
successes for the soprano while on tour with 
the Boston Male Choir, appearing in Port- 
land, Me.; Boston; Corning, N. Y.; New 
Wilmington, Pittsburgh, , Petula and 
Lock Haven, Pa., and Morgantown, W. Va. 

Miss Korb already has been reengaged 
for a tour next season with the Boston Male 
Choir, and she also has been bookedfor a 
tour with The Tales wd Hoffmann Grand 
Opera Company. 


Notes on Crean Annual Concert 


At the recent annual concert of the Green- 
point School of Music, of which Roland 
Crean is director, an introductory talk was 
given by Henry Gaines Hawn of the Hawn 
School of Speech Arts in New York, and 
he introduced the various guests of the eve- 
ning. The audience, which numbered over 
2500, thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Hawn’s enter- 
taining remarks. 

Christiaan Kriens accompanied Adele 
Keshelak, soprano, who sang his composi- 
tion, I Heard a Lark at Dawning. 
This delightful number was _ beautifully 
sung and won generous applause. The en- 
tire program was well arranged and the 
many pupils of the school all performed in 
a manner that did justice to Chemecives: as 
well as to their able mentor. 


Russell Blake Howe Lectures at 
New York University 

Russell Blake Howe, pianist and composer, 

served in the capacity of guest lecturer at the 

music school of New York University on 

July 18, at the invitation of Miss Broughton, 

who is head of the piano department. Mr. 


Howe lectured on his “Technique,” a new 
work by the young composer that is winning 
country-wide recognition as one of the most 
complete and yet simplest to learn of any- 
thing that has ever been done along similar 
lines. 

Mr. Howe is lecturing and playing over 
station WABC of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System each week, and, in addition, has 
several of his pupils with him for the entire 
summer. The “Technique” has _ recently 
been published by the Edward Morris Pub- 
lishing Company of New York. 
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| Artists Everywhere 





Naoum Blinder, violinist, now under the 
management of Paul Berthoud, is at present 
on his summer vacation, resting after an 
arduous season of concertizing and teaching 
at the Institute of Musical Art. 

Marguerite Covelle recently sang over 
Station WEAF, and among her offerings 
were Santuzza’s aria from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and songs by MacDowell and Hue. 
A few weeks ago, while enjoying a short 
vacation in Providence, R. I., the soprano 
was scheduled to give an informal program. 
She plans to open the forthcoming season 
early in October with a New York recital. 

Ethel Fox has been engaged by the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Ernest Lunt, conductor, for a performance 
of Elijah on November 26. This young 
soprano, noted for her operatic interpreta- 
tions, is equally at home in the field of song 
recital, orchestra soloist and oratorio. 

Vincent Hubbard, of Boston, closed his 
vocal studio on June 21 and moved to his 
summer home at Belfast, Me., where he 
will remain until September 23. Among Mr. 
Hubbard’s successful pupils are Roland 
Partridge, winner of a Juilliard scholarship, 
who recently sang in a performance of 
Franck’s Beatitudes with the Mendelssohn 
Club of Pittsburgh; Mme. Zulalian, con- 
tralto; Edward Ransome, heroic tenor, and 
Vera Keen, who won a Federation prize. 
Miss Keen has been studying with Dr. 
George Dwyer, the first of Mr. Hubbard’s 
four assistants. 

Florence Kaiser, soprano, to whom 
Charles Wakefield Cadman dedicated The 
Song of Life, returned recently from Hono- 
lulu and passed through New York on her 
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way to Europe, where she is to spend the 
summer. Miss Kaiser makes her home in 
a Angeles, and will return there in the 
fa 

Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, sends a card from Glasgow, Scot- 
land, saying that he is having a very restful 
time in a gorgeous country and will be back 
in New York early in September, ready for 
work. 

Merran E. Reader, dramatic soprano, a 
member of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany, is spending her summer in Maine, 
where she is combining work with out-of- 
door life and preparing the roles she will 
sing next season. On July 15 at Neshotah, 
Mrs. B. W. Freeman’s summer home in 
Sheepscot, Miss Reader sang several groups 
of songs to an appreciative audience of the 
summer colony of Wiscasset and New Cas- 
tle- Damariscotta. 

Lila Robeson gave the closing musical 
program of the season in the Auditorium of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, and was 
heard in songs by Robert Franz and Jo- 
hannes Brahms. According to Cleveland 
Town Topics: “Miss Robeson was in beau- 
tiful voice, and in mellow mood. The tone, 
the phrase, the poetic thought, the joy or 
the melancholy of the song, all were mingled 
into something of rare beauty by this artist 
of the warm heart, the intellectual mind, and 
the authority that comes from wide experi- 
ence.” 
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of a promising young pianist and showed 


the excellent guidance she has had. 

Harold Samuel has gone to South Af- 
rica, where he will present several recitals 
in connection with the auditions he will give 
for the London College of Music. In con- 
junction with Isolde Menges, violinist, he 
gave several sonata recitals in London prior 
to his sailing. Mr. Samuel returns to 
America in January. 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, accompanied by 
Mrs. Stock, passed through New York City 
enroute to Europe for his summer vacation. 
They sailed on the Acquitania and will re- 
turn early in September. 

Kathleen Stewart, of the N.B.C., writes 
from England that she is having a wonder- 
ful rest and that her concerts went very 
well. Before sailing Miss Stewart will play 
in Paris. 

The Studio Guild Review, published by 
Grace Pickett, president, and Roger L. 
Sherman, editor, featured Eunice Howard 
on the front page of the May issue, nam- 
ing her appearance, May 23, with the Kriens 
Symphony Club. Others mentioned in the 
Review were Hannah Brocks, Ida Hag- 
gerty-Snell, Carolyn Beebe, Beatrice Mac- 
Cue, Gustave L. Becker, Miltonella Beards- 
ley, Jessie Fenner Hill and Mary Seiler. 

Nevada Van der Veer, appeared with 
orchestra, in opera and festival, in Scranton, 
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the week of Tely 21. rey the first of 
August the contralto was to sail for Europe. 

Frederic Warren and Mrs. Warren are 
at Madison, N. H., where Mr. Warren con- 
ducts a summer school and manages open 
air concerts at his theater, which he calls 
The Majors. The concerts will include song 
recitals by Mrs. Warren and other artists 
of note. These concerts were started last 
season and proved to be interesting musical 
affairs that won well deserved success. The 
country at Madison where Mr. Warren has 
his summer home is very beautiful, being at 
the south side of the White Mountains. It 
is a pleasant place for vocal students and 
music lovers to spend the summer. 


Anne Rockefeller’s advanced pupil, Lu- 
rona Truman, gave an interesting pro- 
gram recently in the studio of Miss Beebe, 
offerings works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, 
and concluding with a Concert Etude by Mac- 
Miss Truman played with style and 
intelligence and did justice to all of her 
She possesses the fundamentals 


delssohn, 
Dowell. 


numbers. 


America, when she sang 
Bach, Men- : 
Rachmaninoff, conspicuous success. 
Van der Veer sang 
role in the 
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-a., July 4, at the National Eisteddfod of 
Handel’s 
Maccabaeus, a role she gave with the New. B. 
York Oratorio Society this past season with 
July 17 and 18, Mme. at 
solo 
performances of 
Ninth Symphony at the Stadium in New 
York, and was heard | in Cincinnati <wimnctaie 


Corleen Wells again opened the series 
of summer musicales at the a of Edgar 
Davis in Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod, on 
June 30. On July 21 she sang the Creation 
North Asbury Park, N. J., while other 
engagements recently fulfilled by the 
prano included a performance of the Crea- 
tion in Montclair, N. J., and the Elijah in 
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(J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y.) 


Playing the Piano, A Course of Rote 
Training for Beginners—Class or Private 
Instruction, by Guy Maier and Helene 
Corzilius. The book is published in two 
editions, teacher’s manual and pupil’s book, 
the latter without explanatory text. The 
teacher’s manual is a volume of 100 pages, 
about half of which are occupied by the ex- 
planatory text. In a foreword the authors 
explain that many persons helped to make 
this book: Mabelle Glenn, whose enthusiasm 
started the authors on their way; Margaret 
Lowry, whose cooperation made possible 
some experiments in the Kansas_ City 
Schools; Sarah M. Cliffors, who helped with 
invaluable piano class suggestions; “But 
most important of all, it was the children 
themselves who helped us. They always 
teach us more than we teach them, and we 
are never grateful enough to them for it.” 

On page 1 there is an argument, “Music 
versus Notes.” It begins as follows: “Piano 
teachers are at last thinking for themselves. 
They are beginning to understand why they 
have so long clung to the lowest rung of the 
professional ladder. They are realizing that 
they have followed antiquated, mechanical 
models and methods; that they have slowly 
but surely forgotten that music has primarily 
to do with the ear, and as a consequence they 
have made of it a complication of eyes, mus- 
cles and mathematics. . . . They have taught 
notes instead of music.” Another paragraph 
in the same introduction is quite as original 
(it is strange that common sense should 
have to be called original, isn’t it?) which 
reads, somewhat abbreviated, as follows: “In 
the world today there is hardly time in the 
lives of young people for instrumental 
study, yet the urge to participate actively in 
the making of music remains. Nothing can 
take its place. So teachers have been say- 
ing, ‘If only I could find a way to make 
Johnnie and Susie feel that the piano is a 
necessity and that time spent with it would 
be worth their while.’ They have learned 
that Johnnie was more interested in the saxo- 
phone because he could quickly learn to 
make nice sounds on it, and could play it 
‘by ear’; but when someone suggested that 
the piano teachers could also teach their stu- 
dents to play by ear and to feel happy and 
exhilarated by doing so, they at first recoiled. 
‘Goodness,’ they said, ‘if Johnnie and Susie 
are permitted to play by ear, they will never 
learn to play properly.’” Further on this 
introduction concerns itself with the psychol- 
ogy of playing by ear and by note: “If this 
process were simplified, progress would be 
more rapid, the student would find piano 
playing an absorbing, joyful game, and ‘mu- 
sic’ could be made from the very first.” 

This introductory explanation covers 
twelve pages. There then follows melody 
playing, which, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is a most important innovation. 
Melodies are played, with attention called to 
their meaning and expressiveness. Nothing 
could possibly be better. The mind of the 
child is brought to the tune itself without any 
confusion of accompaniment, and when the 
accompaniment then follows, it is obvious 
that the child will pay attention’ chiefly to 
the tune and that the accompaniment will re- 
main where it belongs—subordinate. It may 
be well here to remark that when Ginn & 
Co. published its appreciation method for 
schools in the form of a long series of pho- 
nograph records, the psychologists employed 
in the selection of records for young people 
decided that it would be impossible to get a 
child to listen to a particular instrument 
playing the tune unless the tune itself was 
absolutely familiar to the child. The works 
selected, therefore, for this early instrumen- 
tal color teaching were songs the children 
had sung, or were exceedingly likely to have 
sung, in school. Thus is tune coming to the 
fc re ! 

In the next part of the Maier-Corzilius 
hook, a tune is shown accompanied, and the 
accompaniment is then shown in the form of 
broken chords, so that the child may get an 
idea of how variety may be obtained with- 
out altering either the tune or the harmony, 
but only the arrangement. This chapter or 
division of the work is extended to great 
length, and includes the teaching of melodic 
form. Transposition of all of this melodic 
work is recommended. The pupil is also 
encouraged to invent his own continuations 
to tune germs presented by the teacher. 

Page 35 begins an extension and develop- 
ment of the same idea. Chords are then 
taken up, and the comment upon chord play- 
ing is characteristic of the critical attitude 
of this work: “Why do piano teachers no- 
toriously neglect chord playing? And why, 
when they teach chords to children, do they 
make such a feeble and constricted affair of 

The chords are given ina highly orig- 
inal manner. The C major chord is played, 
first each hand separately, then both hands 
together. Then the C major chord is fol- 
lowed by the C minor chord; then this re- 
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turns to the C major chord, and so complete 
exercises are worked out, by which, of 
course, the student becomes perfectly famil- 
iar with the difference between major and 
minor. The subdominant is then taught, and 
then the dominant, each of these in connec- 
tion with the tonic. 

And then, more remarkable still, the di- 
minished seventh chord is given—this seems 
like a highly original plan of music teaching 
rather than piano teaching. Evidently the 
authors of this book consider that piano 
study has something to do with music. 

Part five takes up rhythmical problems, 
which are taught quickly so that in a few 
pages most of the important rhythms are 
illustrated. Following this we have melody 
with accompaniment, with the various kinds 
of accompaniment illustrated, and examples 
of how this accompaniment may be made out 
of common chords, and so the book leads 
on to the end, all very elementary, and then 
a long list is given of recommended music 
issued by various publishers. 


Irma Swift Studio Notes 


Nan Brown, lyric soprano, was the lead- 
ing soprano for the Scottish Triple Choir for 
the season of 1928-9. Sophie Cohan, dra- 
matic soprano, is one of the regularly fea- 
tured artists at Station WPCH, and has re- 
cently been engaged at Station WMCA. 
Marguerite Dooling is the soprano soloist 
at St. Michael’s Church, Jersey City, and 
also is among the artists regularly heard 
over Station WMSG, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. 

Angela Kelly was one of the soloists at a 
musical given at St. Francis Xavier’s Col- 
lege on May 31. Esther Kahn, dramatic so- 
prano, sang at the Gould-Litvomouski recep- 
tion at the Greystone Hotel, New York, on 
July 13. Miss Kahn at present is being 
heard over the air from Station WMSG. 

May Haggerty was engaged for the musi- 
cal given by Mrs. William Tenfel Belhaven, 
Greenwich, Conn. Genevieve White is be- 
ing heard in concert in the middle west, and 
in the early fall will appear in California. 
Martin O'Neil, Irish tenor, has been engaged 
for six concerts in the Northwest and 
Canada. 


Mme. Newkirk Conducting 
Ten Weeks’ Class 

Liliian Sherwood-Newkirk is busy this 
summer at her studio, Atoporoc, on Compo 
Road, Westport, Conn., conducting a ten 
weeks’ class which began on June 1. At the 
conclusion of this class on August 15 she 
will leave for Maine for a much needed and 
well earned rest. Mme. Newkirk’s artists 
this season have come from several distant 
states, as well as from New York. On her 
return from her camp in Maine she will re- 
open her New York studio at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on September 28. Mme. 
Newkirk’s many lessons, her position as 
chairman of the music of the New York 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, and also 
her activ ities as one of the members of the 
music committee of the Federated Music 
Clubs of New York, have forced her to re- 
sign from the choral work of the colleges 
with which she has been connected for the 
past fifteen years. 


Alton Jones and Leon Iltis in Two 
Piano Recital 


On July 25, in the Auditorium of the 
McMillin Theater, Alton Jones and Leon 
Iltis gave a two piano recital. This was in 
connection with the summer session at Co- 
lumbia University, both artists being on the 
staff. The program listed Mozart's sonata in 
D major; Chopin’s Rondo for two pianos, 
Op. 73, and Rachmaninoff’s Second Suite, 
Op. 17. The work of the artists was out- 
standing for the roundness and wealth of 
tone quality, a healthy elan, a meticulously 
evolved thematic idea in every work, and a 
sensitive understanding and balance between 
the pianists. It was an unusually cordial 
audience that greeted the artists; one which 
seemed genuinely to enjoy the concert and 
that spontaneously expressed its apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Jones and Mr. Iltis were recalled 
many times. 


Cadman With Fox Movietone 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose six 
months’ contract with Fox Movietone pro- 
ductions has created a stir in musical cir- 
cles, had the experience on June 20 of hear- 
ing a chorus of 500 young people sing his 
The Builder in the great open-air Rose Bowl 
of Pasadena before an audience of 50,000 
people. The occasion was the graduation 
exercises of the Pasadena Junior College, 
which is marked each year by a beautiful 
pageant. The Builder, with its stirring mes- 
sage, was the theme song of the great spec- 
tacle, which also featured Mr. Cadman’s 
popular new number, Service. The songs 
were sung with full band accompaniment. 

Mr. Cadman is now established on the 
Fox Movietone lot in Fox Hills, where he 
has been engaged for special music on three 
pictures, including the new Irish picture for 
John McCorraack, tenor. 
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MUSICAL 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Announces Next Season’s Plans 


The season 1929-1930 promises to be an- 
other busy one for the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, according to reports from Arthur 
J. Gaines, manager of the organization. Un- 
der the capable direction of its distinguished 
conductor, Henri Verbrugghen, the orches- 
tra is fully appreciated not only by the music 
lovers of Minneapolis and Saint Paul but 
throughout the entire country. This is 
clearly shown by the lasting and increas- 
ing demands for its services. It not only 
serves the community which supports it but 
is called upon, year after year, by less for- 
tunate communities which lack an orchestra 
of their own, and the success with which 
the Minneapolis organization meets the out- 
of town demands has given it a reputation 
national in scope and extending beyond the 
shores of this country, as attested by its call 
to Havana, Cuba, last winter. The orchestra’s 
geographical location, four hundred and fifty 
miles northwest of Chicago, is no handicap 
for this popular company of musicians where 
touring is concerned, and this coming season 
will prove no exception. 

Even before the orchestra returned from 
its highly successful midwinter tour last Feb- 
ruary, which carried it South to New Or- 
leans, Florida, Havana, and back through 
Nashville, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Toledo and other Mid- 
western cities, urgent requests for return 
dates began reaching Manager Gaines. As 
a result the mid-winter tour for next season 
is almost completely booked. This tour is 
limited to four and a half weeks, opening 
January 20th at Milwaukee, Wis., and will 
include the following cities: Chicago, IIL; 
Evansville, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Pensacola, Tallahasse, Daytona Beach 
and Palm Beach, Fla.; Havana, Cuba.; 
Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; and Flint, Mich. Negotiations with 
other cities in Florida and in other states 
are pending. This will be the orchestrta’s 
fifteenth engagement at New Orleans and 
tenth at Pittsburgh, and will mark the sev- 
enth successive annual visits to those two 
cities. 

In addition to the mid-winter tour the or- 
chestra’s annual spring tour a year hence is 
likewise rapidly nearing completion. The 
tour usually confines itself to mid-western 
territory, though this coming season it will 
extend as far as Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Boulder, Colorado, as a result of the 
orchestra’s successful visit to those commu- 
nities a year ago. 

The twenty-seventh season of the orches- 
tra opens at Minneapolis on October 18, and 
will carry on for twenty-six weeks, during 
which time there will be sixteen evening sym- 
phony concerts in Minneapolis, a duplicate 
series in Saint Paul, in addition to the usual 
number of Young People’s concerts in both 
cities, and an elaborate series of radio con- 
certs employing the entire membership of 
eighty-five performers, under the direction 
of Henri Verbrugghen. The spring tour 
follows the close of the home season and 
opens, approximately, the middle of April. 

In making known the touring plans of the 
orchestra Manager Arthur Gaines divulges 
some highly interesting and original infor- 
mation with reference to the organization’s 
out-of-town record. Because of incomplete 
early records this information has never been 
available, but the data has finally been gath- 
ered complete, with the following results: 
Since the first tour in 1907 at the end of the 
fourth season, the orchestra has given a to- 
tal of 2191 concerts, representing 1095 en- 
gagements of varying lengths in 354 cities, 
of which 345 were in the United States, 
eight in Canada and one in Cuba. Of the 
forty-eight states in the Union the orches- 
tra has visited forty, the exceptions being 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Island 
and New Mexico. 

Winnipeg, Canada, leads with the actual 
number of concerts given in one city, with 
76 during fifteen engagements. Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, holds second place with 45 con- 
certs during twelve engagements, and Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, follows with 43 con- 
certs. Of the large important cities, for ex- 
ample, New York has heard the orchestra 
six times, Chicago sixteen, Pittsburgh eigh- 
teen, and Boston once. The State of Iowa 
holds first place in total number of concerts, 
with 284 in 26 cities, and Illinois comes next 
with 248 in 28 cities. 

The orchestra has paid five visits to the 
Pacific Coast, and has appeared in every city 
of importance from Los Angeles to Vancou- 
ver. On the Atlantic coast, Boston repre- 
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sents its northernmost point of contact and 
Miami the southernmost. 

The tours in all cases have been guaran- 
teed, and while the profits have been but 
nominal it has been the spirit of the Minne- 
apolis backers of the organization to share 
their art treasure with kindred spirits and 
communties less favored throughout the 
country. 


Angell Scores In Panama 


When Ralph Angell accompanied San- 
Malo on his recent concert tour of Panama 
and vicinity, he scored an excellent success 
everywhere he appeared. For instance the 
Star-Herald of Panama said: “Mr. Angell’s 
playing has undoubtedly been one of the 
features of San-Malo’s triumphant return 
to his native land after fourteen years’ ab- 
sence. He has proven to be a musician of 
the front rank and his accompaniments at 
all of the San- Malo recitals here earned him 
much praise.” The same paper on another 
occasion commented: “An ovation that was 
shared by Ralph Angell, his accompanist, 
who came in for a large amount of well de- 
served praise.” 

In the opinion of Crede Calhoun, “Mr. 
Angell is a pianist of extraordinary ability, 
whose markedly beautiful playing has occa- 
sioned much comment at all the concerts 
given in Panama.” 

The Panama Colon in speaking of Lalo’s 
Symphony says of Mr. Angell’s part in the 
performance: “It must be added that the 
execution did not lessen in any way from 
the symphony with accompaniment of or- 
chestra, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
accompanied only by piano, thanks to the 
vigilant and impeccable virtuosity of our 
compatriot and to the precise, wise and irre- 
proachable accompaniment of the Pianist, 
Ralph Angell.” 

This same paper later, in speaking of the 
ovations which San-Malo received, states: 
“Nor can one in strict justice not mention 
Ralph Angell, who, by his valuable accom- 
paniments, contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of our compatriot.” 

The Panama American said: “The second 
part of the program was composed of a so- 
nata by Cesar Franck in which Ralph An- 
gell, the pianist, took an important part. 
Because of their understanding of this di- 
vine art, the fusion of the two instruments, 
the spiritual communion of the two artists, 
San-Malo and Angell, in the three move- 
ments of the sonata, was the salient point of 
this majestic interpretation.” 


Donald Pirnie Off for Europe 


Donald Pirnie sailed August 1 for Ger- 
many, landing at Bremen and going directly 
to Bad Gastein, where he appears with the 
Vienna Symphony on August 17. For the 
three months following he has a full itiner- 
ary with twenty concerts which take him to 
the principal cities in England, Germany, 
Austria and Italy. 

The most important is his appearance in 
recital at the great Mozart Festival in Salz- 
burg, Austria. Recitals at the festival are a 
decided - innovation and in choosing Mr. 
Pirnie the management are paying tribute 
to an artist already distinguished in his own 
country. 

When it comes to making a program of 
absorbing interest, few can equal him. In 
his Salzburg program he will sing in Ger- 
—_ Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian and Eng- 
lish. 

The final engagement is in Naples on No- 
vember 20, and then passage for New York 
and his winter season. Mr. Pirnie is taking 
his accompanist, Frank Chatterton, with him 
for the entire tour. 

Mr. Pirnie gave a recital at the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich, Conn., on 
July 21, being heard in an all-English pro- 
gram. On June 28 he sang at the West- 
chester Biltmore Country Club. 


Hans Kindler in Java 

Word comes from Hans Kindler that pre- 
vious to sailing for Java on June 20, he 
made several records for the Columbia com- 
pany, including a cello sonata by the young 
Hungarian composer, Tibor Harsanyi. He 
also played in London for the British ‘Broad- 
casting Company, and gave a joint recital 
with Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist. 

At the completion of his thirty concerts in 
Java, the cellist will play ten concerts in 
Japan with the Symphony Society of Tokio. 
In the autumn he will concertize in Europe, 
including England, Holland, France and It- 
aly, and in January he will come to Amer- 
ica, his tour here opening with three concerts 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Vreeland to Appear with New 


York Oratorio Society 


Jeannette Vreeland sang at three music fes- 
tivals this past spring, Cincinnati Biennial, 
Ann Arbor and Springfield, and for all 
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three she was praised in the highest terms 
for the clearness, the beauty, brilliance and 
flexibility of her voice, and also for her 
dramatic tendencies which added to her in- 
terpretations. 

This popular oratorio soprano already is 
engaged for an appearance next season with 
the New York Oratorio Society, in a per- 
formance of the Messiah, on December 27. 


The Zukovskys in Paris 


Since last September, Alexander Zukov- 
sky, with his wife and children, has made 
his headquarters in the French Capital, from 
where Mrs. Zukovsky writes us as follows: 

“We will stay here a while longer. The 
children have done excellent work in school. 
Alexander, my husband, had a very happy 
and useful time studying, playing and teach- 
ing. Artist pupils have .followed him here. 
You know how difficult it is to be a prophet 
in your own town, as they say. It is a great 
satisfaction for him to have much such a 
big success in Paris. We have had many 
happy times with his dear pupils. 

“Cecilia Hanson came back here from 
her triumphs in the Orient and Europe; 
Sascha Culbertson from his tour through 
Scandinavian countries. Eleanor Kaplan; 
Eleanor McClintock, and many others. For 
the last six months, we have had, twice 
a week, a quartet or a trio and sonata even- 
ing in our home, and then concerts to at- 
tend, opera; so you see life has been filled 
to capacity. 

“It was great joy to witness the tremend- 
ous success Mario Chamlee had here at the 
opera, in Marouf, Manon, Faust. Wonder- 
ful er from the public and press. On 
June 21, Cecilia Hanson presented a recital 
here. lone made a sensational success in 
London and Berlin, and is reengaged to ap- 
pear again with the symphony there.” 


Helen Chase Artists Busy 


Melvena Passmore, formerly of the Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati Opera Companies, was 
the prima donna of the Steel Pier Concerts 
at Atlantic City on Sunday, July 14. Her 
performance as Euridice in Orpheus was 
most commendable. Miss Passmore has been 
engaged to sing leading operatic roles with 
the Paramount Company in Movietone. 

Dorothy Studebaker, soprano, with the 
WEAF Light Opera Company, gave an 
interesting program of songs on the Helen 
Chase Hour over WRNY sstation at the 
Hotel Roosevelt on July 15. 

Margaret Speaks, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for leading roles with the WRNY 
Light Opera Company. 

James Landi, tenor, has been engaged for 
the weekly broadcasting on the Cathedral 
Hour over WABC and the General Motors 
Hour over WEAF. 

Miss Chase concluded her Tuesday eve- 
ning sight reading and repertory classes on 
August 1, 


Mrs. Mount Summering at Avalon 


On June 27, Mary Miller Mount was 
heard in concert at the President Hotel in 
Atlantic City. This was her last appearance 
previous to her leaving on June 29 to spend 
the summer at Avalon, N. J., where she 
plans to remain until September 10. 

Mrs. Mount anticipates a good rest, al- 
though part of her time will be occupied 
with teaching, as some of her pupils desire 
to continue their work with her during the 
summer. Mrs. Mount also fulfilled a few 
concert dates, including one on July 7 at Av- 
alon; 10, University of Pennsylvania Sum- 
mer School ; 28, Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, 
| a Coming dates include: August 8, 
¥. ma. 2 Ae Fryer as and 10, Congress 
Hall, Cape May, N N. J 


Ethel Pyne Sere, 


One of the recent successes of Ethel Pyne, 
soprano, took place at the installation ban- 
quet and ladies’ night of The Rotary Club 
of Ansonia, Conn. Miss Pyne gave several 
vocal selections and received a fine demon- 
stration of the audience’s appreciation after 
her delightful singing. The Evening Senti- 
nel said: “She has a voice of great dramatic 
power and a most attractive pe rsonality.” 


Jolas in Harrishurg 


Jacques Jolas, pianist, is spending the sum- 
mer in the country five miles out from Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, camping in very rus- 
tic fashion. He is a mile from his nearest 
neighbor. He is busy with concert classes 
in Harrisburg, coming in twice a week for 
that purpose, and every Wednesday evening 
he has a public class where his Pupils prac- 


JOHN WARREN ERB 
with Dr. Felix Wetngartner (right), 
director of the Basel (Switzerland) 
Musikschule and Conservatorium. This 
picture was taken on June 19, when Mr. 
Erb conducted the Basel Philharmonie 
in a part of the Brahms First Symphony, 
in the first of four concerts given at the 
close of Dr. W eingartner’s master course 
for conductors. 





tice public playing, becoming in this man- 
ner accustomed to the routine of the concert 
stage. During the season Mr. Jolas has 
classes in Reading and Lancaster, Pa., in 
addition to Harrisburg. 


Miami Music Club to Present 
New Work 

The Miami Music Club announces that it 
will present a new oratorio, Judgment, by 
Charles T. Ferry, during the coming season. 
The work is rather pretentious, it being in 
eight parts and taking one hour and a half 
for presentation. Four soloists and a large 
chorus are required. Mr. Ferry, who makes 
his home in Miami, will conduct. 


Jadlowker Chief Cantor in Riga 
Lonpoon.—Hermann Jadlowker, who for a 
number of years sang leading tenor roles at 
the Metropolitan in New York, and enjoyed 
the popularity of a Caruso throughout Ger- 
many, has recently accepted the position of 
chiet cantor at the great synagogue in Riga, 
where he ae his career. M. S. 
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MY HEART 
BELONGS TO YOU 


(in collaboration with George Bagby) 
(Song) 
Rossins Music Corp. 
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LOVE'S TOKEN 


(Song) 
Cart Fiscuer, INc. 
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TELL ME YOUR 
DREAM 


(Song) 
M. Witmark & Sons. 
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BEAUTIFUL ISLE 
OF DREAMS 


(Piano Solo) 
M. Wirmark & Sons. 
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ADOLFO BETTI 


Former Leader of the Flonzaley Quartet 
Announces 

INSTRUCTION AND ENSEMBLE CLASSES 

FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF ADVANCED PUPILS 


Add _ J May 15—October—Bagni Di Lucca, Italy 
€88: ) October Ist—c/o The Century Association, 7 West 43rd St., 


New York 











Enrico Rosati Pupils 
in the Limelight 


Santa Biondo, Recently Engaged for 
Metropolitan Opera; Carl Dews 
and Wynne Bullock Out- 
standing Examples 


Santa Biondo is the latest member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to come from 
the studios of Enrico Rosati. Her debut 
with that company the coming season, is the 


MAESTRO ENRICO ROSATI! 

in his studio teaching Santa Biondo, lyric 

soprano, her repertoire in preparation for 

her debut with the Metropolitan Opera 

Company, the coming season Miss 

Biondo will be the soloist of the At 
Kent hour on September 22 


water 


hard 
soprano 


culmination of years of 
very beautiful lyric 


Miss 


study 
voice 
New Haven, 
Conn., where her family resided ever 
since they came from Italy twenty years 
ago. At that time the daughter was five 
years old, and, after many years of struggle 
to convince her family that she wanted to 


plus a 


Biondo comes from 


has 


‘SCUDDER 
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sing and that she could, she began her 
studies at nineteen. Her musical education 
has all been acquired in this country and 
most of it with Maestro Rosati, to whom 
she was brought by her family when they 
finally realized that the young girl had a 
great gift. 

The soprano has been with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, with which organization 
she made her operatic debut; has sung with 
the American Opera Company, and has par- 
ticipated in many private and public con- 
certs. The latter included appearances at 
the Rubinstein Club, Brooklyn Academy, 
3iltmore and Waldorf Astoria musicales, 
an Astor benefit, etc. 

Miss Biondo is the young singer of whom 
Toscanini said, when he heard her: “My 
dear, your voice is rich and beautiful, it 
touches my heart and brings the tears to my 
Before her official operatic season 
begins Miss Biondo will be the guest artist 
on the Atwater Kent hour on September 22; 
she recently sang in New Haven at the wed- 
ding of the Marchesa Lippo Gerini, who was 
Miss Poli, daughter of the theatre magnate. 

Cart Dews SINGs In KANSAS 

The young baritone, Carl Dews, who won 
the Marion Talley 1928 scholarship, is also 
a Rosati pupil. Recently he gave two con- 
certs after returning to his native state, 
Kansas, where he is taking a rest prior to 
returning to resume his studies in October. 

The concerts were given in Great Bend 
and Hays, Kans., familiar tramping ground 
for the young artist whose home has been 
in that locality. The first one in Great Bend 
netted the baritone a good sum, as it was a 
benefit so that he might continue his studies 
in New York; it also brought him the praise 
of t outiie and. press, the latter of which, the 
Great Bend Register, said: “Mr. Dews’ 
voice is a rich, resonant baritone, which he 
has under good control and uses with tell- 
ing effect. The program was a well balanced 
one. In Lully’s Bois Epais the singer 
produced a smooth legato, pleasing in its ef- 
fect, closing the group with that delightful 
old English number by Purcell, Passing 
By 

“It was an enthusiastic audience that not 
only relished the numbers as given on the 
printed program but clamored for encores 
which were generously given. ba 

In both these programs Mr. Dews was as- 
sisted by Harold Bomgardner, tenor, who 
is returning to New York next season with 
Mr. Dews to take up his studies with 


eyes. 
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tone recently rote to this teacher he said: 
“I am surely happy to be a pupil of yours 
and I hope to do bigger things in the fu- 
ture.” 

Wynne Buttock Now 1n FRANCE 

Another pupil of Maestro Rosati‘s who 
is winning his laurels is Wynne Bullock, 
young tenor, who recently gave concerts in 
Rouen and Amiens. The artist, who was 
rather unknown to his public, won an ex- 
tremely warm reception and was thoroughly 
appreciated by the dailies. 

The Journal de Rouen made _ note: 
“Wynne Bullock is without doubt one of 
the most delightful singers we have heard. 

His voice is charming, caressing in the 
middle register, ample and generous in the 
fortes and technically souple. His method, 
or rather his art, of singing is admirable. 
He is music itself... .” 

Again one finds the tenor praised in Le 
Progres de la Somme: “The voice of Mr. 
3ullock is in effect enchanting. The timbre 
of the tenor is captivating and many are the 
inflexions of warmth and sincerity which 
sentiment inspires him to put into his voice. 

“His interpretation of various classic 
Italian and French airs, notably the Pur 
Dicesti of Lotti, was of an irreproachable 
correctness and never perhaps . had the 
Chanson Triste of Duparc so expressed its 
hopelessness and nostalgia... .” 

In both these concerts Mr. 
assisted by the Gentil Quartet. 


New Studios for Carol Holyoke 


Mme. Carol Holyoke, teacher of voice, has 
moved her studios from Brooklyn to Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. Mme. Holyoke will still 
retain her studio in Steinway Hall in New 
York, where she will resume teaching early 
in the Fall. 

As a member of the teaching fraternity in 
New York for many years, Mme. Holyoke 
is well known for her teaching ability. Sev- 
eral years ago, she was heard regularly in 
concert and recital throughout the country. 


Bullock was 


Gladys Burns Takes a Motor Trip 


On August 1 Gladys Burns, soprano, left 
for a motor trip through the Adirondacks, 
Canada and the New England States. She 
will return home early in September, when 
she will immediately begin to fill several of 
the concert engagements already booked for 
next season. Miss Burns is always in de- 
mand, and anticipates an exceptionally busy 
season. 


August 3, 1929 


Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 


TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


9 Dedelstraat _The Hague, Holland 








lew fe Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau Artists 


Rosa Ponselle has finished her Covent 
Garden season and ts now on a vacation in 
Switzerland for the balance of the summer. 

The English Singers of London recently 
accepted an invitation to sing in Paris before 
the Association Francaise d’Espansion et 
d’Exchange Artistique. This organization is 
carried on under the French Minister of 
Fine Arts, and the invitation extended to 
The English Singers was much appreciated. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, is spending the 
summer in France with his family. In the 
fall he starts a long tour of various Euro- 
pean countries and returns to America for 
his first recital in Carnegie Hall on Janu- 
ary 

Andres Segovia, phenomenal guitarist, 
now at his home in Geneva, Switzerland, 
will leave next month for Manila, P. I., 
where he opens a long tour of the Orient. 
Segovia returns to this country for his 
third American tour in January, 1930. 

Francis C. Coppicus, of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, has written from Europe 
that he has engaged the celebrated Negro 
baritone, Paul Robeson, for a fall tour. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, is spending the sum- 
mer at St. James, L. I. His fall tour opens 
at the Washington Festival in early October. 

La Argentina, the great Spanish dancer, 
will return to America in October, making 
her first appearance at the Town Hall on, 
Monday evening, October 14. Fifty appear- 
ances throughout the United States will fol- 
low, including a tour of the Pacific Coast. 

The Aguilar Lute Quartet, an organization; 
consisting of three brothers and a sister, who, 
play a fascinating program on Spanish lutes, 
will make their American debut at the Town 
Hall in November, under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. This or- 
ganization is now touring South America. 








Ma 1estro Rosati. In a letter which the bari- 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave., Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 











SNYDER 


Voice and Coaching in all 


the operatic roles 
6136 iastngpen Avenue, Hollywood, California 
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ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
Season 1929-30 Now Booking 


Concert Direction Mollie Croucher 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. City Circle 2773 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Wabash Ave. Tel. Harrison 5930 





509 So. 
Chicago 


MYRNA SHARLOW 


American Soprano 
Now Bookinc Season 1929-30 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York 








WILSON LAMB MALE SINGER 


SPECIALIZING IN RADIO ENGAGEMENTS AND APPEARING IN CONCERT AND RECITAL 





Management: WILSON LAMB 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
Orange, N. J. 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
163 West 87th Street, New York Tel. Schuyler 4829 


warner FOSTER | “22°” 


$1 W. ne St., New Y 
CONTRALTO Phone: 6756 Ney for 


PILAR MORIN »-.utien 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
Studio of the Theater: 32@ Central Park West, New York. 











Tel. 4348 Schuyler 


GIACOMO QUINTANO 


HE a a VIOLINIST 
WILL ACCEPT FEW PILS DURING 1929-30 
Address—E. FLEM NG, Sec’y, ruse Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Atwater 7782 








The Works Only of 


LIVING COMPOSERS 


in Recitals by 


CARLYLE DAVIS ROLAND DAVIS 
(Father) (Son) 
Recital Management Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


and 








Recently returned from Five Years in France and Italy, Teaching 


se se 
and Coaching with the Leading Masters. 
— Autitions By Appointment Without Charge 
eS rite for detaile of Bummer Classes 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


Special ‘eames in Diction for the Speaking Voice 
Studios—zl West 95th St., New York Tel.: Riverside 0141 





GRETA DALMY 


SOPRANO 
SEASON 1929-30 
NOW BOOKING 

Management: 
Standard Booking Office 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 








singer, but 





EDWARD H. BOATNER 


Famous Negro Baritone 


Master of early Italian songs, German Lieder, 


“He possesses not only the well modulated timbre of the cultivated 
as as well 
classicist.”—-Chicago American, May 7, 1928. 


For Oratorio—Recitals—Concerts—Address 


French songs and interpretative 


Negro Spirituals 


the dignity, modesty and poise of the 


422 E. 45th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Irvin and Edgar Schenkman in 
Joint Recital 


Irvin Schenkman, pianist, and Edgar 
Schenkman, violinist, gave the first of a 
series of concerts to be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania Summer School in Phila- 
delphia, and by the excellence of their play- 
ing set a high standard for those which are 
scheduled to follow. 


The program opened with the Grieg sonata 
in F major for piano and violin, which re- 
ceived a brilliant interpretation at the hands 


EDGAR SCHENKMAN, 


violinist 


of these two artists, the tones of each in- 
strument being clear and true, and yet nicely 
interwoven. 

Each artist also played two groups of solo 
numbers. Edgar Schenkman was heard in 
the Vivaldi-Franko conéerto in G minor and 
in four shorter pieces by Brahms, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Franko and Mozczart-Kreisler, 
while Irvin Schenkman chose as his offer- 
ings numbers by Chopin, Albeniz, Debussy, 
Ravel and Paganini-Liszt. Both are excep- 
tionally fine musicians and they were re- 
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ceived with real enthusiasm by the audi- 


ce. 

The following copy of a letter received by 
their father from George E. Nitzsche, re- 
corder at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
actual evidence of the real success scored by 
the young men: 

“T want to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you on behalf of the University 
of Pennsylvania Summer School our sincere 
appreciation of the splendid recital which 
your two sons, Edgar and Irvin, gave in the 
auditorium on the evening of July 3. The 


IRVIN SCHENKMAN, 
pianist 


concert was superb, and judging from the 
enthusiasm of those in the audience I am sure 
they shared this opinion. Edgar, { think, 
has improved greatly since last winter. He 
has a pleasing stage presence, and plays with 
great feeling and authority. Irvin’s wonder- 
ful work on the piano was most convincing 
and personally I think he comes as near be- 
ing a musical genius as anyone whom I have 
heard in years. Both of them have a won- 
derful future before them.” 





Prince Obolensky a Product of the 
Russian Revolution and Melba 


The Russian Revolution, destruction of the 
estates and fortunes of the old nobility, 
finally exile—that is the story of Prince 
Alexis Obolensky. 

Educated at St. Petersburg University and 
at Heidelberg, he at one time was director 
of large estates, as well as manager of gi- 
gantic mining operations in the Ural Moun- 


PRINCE ALEXIS OBOLENSKY 

tains. His family was famous in Russia as 
patrons of all the arts, many noted Russian 
artists of the present day receiving their 
first encouragement from them. They lived 
in a little corner of the Volga country, away 
from the pictured scenes of peasant perse- 
cution, their estates forming the nucleus of 
a community, wherein the people lived and 
worked loyally and happily in the factories 
of the Obolensky family. The home life also 
was ideal. Prince Alexis’ mother had been a 
pupil of Rubinstein, and his own instrument 
was the violin, although he also was the 


possessor of a fine, but untrained bass voice, 
and had sung in choirs in Russia. 

When the Revolution finally reached their 
little community, Prince Alexis and his wife 
and five children were forced to flee, land- 
ing in Paris, where Princess Obolensky now 
has a thriving business concern of her own. 

It was here in Paris, too, that Prince 
Obolensky first met and sang for Melba, as 
a result of which Henry Russell, director 
of Melba’s Australian Opera Company, took 
the Prince to his farm, determined to make 
a singer of him. Two years later he again 
sang for Melba, and, to quote Prince Obo 
lensky himself as to this audition. “The ef- 
fect was marvelous. Melba listened. Melba 
spoke. ‘A concert at the Albert Hall,’ was 
what she said. And it was so. Melba is a 
creator. Russell made me and then per- 
suaded Melba to breathe life into me.” There 
followed a world tour with the noted singer 
and also six leading opera roles with her. 

And now, next season, Prince Obolensky 
will be heard in concert in this country. 
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VAN YORX 


Teaches this Summer. § 


4 West 40th Street, N 
Tel. 4792 Penn. 





THEO.—TENOR 


pecial attention to the speaking and 


singing voice in relation to the motion picture art. Studio: 


ew York. Opposite Public Library. 


If no answer ring Susquehanna 4500 





STILLMAN - KELLEY 


STEINWAY 
HALL, 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 





John McCOR 


Direction D. F. 


565 Fifth Avenue 


MACK 


McSweeney 


Steinway Piano Used 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 


Accompanist 


New York 








Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


rima Donna 
Seana Opera, 
Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Varis, ete. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 


Formerly 
Covent 


New York; 





VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities 


Phone Endicott 8066 
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SUMMER RECREATION and MUSIC STUDY 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 


Courses in Trinity Principle 
Beginner to play in the First 


Sight Singing without “Do re 


JULY 22 TO AUGUST 12 
SCHOODIC LAKE FARM, Brownville, 


Roow 


Pedagogy, 
Lesson. 


me,” “Intervals,” ‘“‘Numl 


1 and board at the Farm 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Ave. 


(30th St.), New York City 


Musicianship 


and how to teach the 


vers.” 


Maine 


Phone Ashland 5551 











DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Will return from Europe for the FALL TERM 
of the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Beginning 
Send for New Catalog 


October Eighth 


17 East Eleventh St., New York 








Frederick GUNSTER 


Tenor 








“His voice is both lyrical and florid, 
and has a rare appeal. 
and ringing in its entire range 


St. Louts 


It is clear 


Star. 











Forwarding Address: 


c/o Musical Couri 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


er, 





& ; VICTOR RECORDS 


METROPOLITAN 


: , KNABE PIANO Ve 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 W.42'St. New York City 




















KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, O. 

oe E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
Wor Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. IIl. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. June—Jacksonville. 
Classes Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., 
Asheville, N. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
~ - Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class 


Ms. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
tes Portland, Ore 
A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
a ey 345 Clinton Ave., 
ADDA EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Wichita, Kans., ug. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 





INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied—Why? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 


EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 


17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
Season Tulsa. Summer, 


BEATRICE 5S. 
Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 
Okla. secmele, 
Paris, Fra 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie 
Street, Amarillo, Tex. Classes June 3rd 
Amarillo; July 22nd, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


. FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 


gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., ange awe 1422 Battery Street, 
Little -Rock, Ark 

MRS. KATE DELL BARSEe. 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, 

MRS. ESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 S. 

ood St. Chicago, Ill. College of Music 

and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


of Improved Music Study 


for 


WEST 40th Street, 


LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
Dallas, 


MRS. 
Asbury Ave., 
Denver, Colo., July 


ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Richmond, Va., 


Ave., 

each year. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 

New York City. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. Marys’ 
ex. 


GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 


St., San Antonio, 


| tapeteataa N. 


s0S8L M. TONE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


REQUEST 


Beginners 


New York City 


3435 
Tex. 1115 Grant St., 


22nd. 
Hill 
Nov. of 


Jan., June, 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


ex. Normal Class June 


626 S. Catalina St., 


124 East ilth St, 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 


Asheville, N.C. -The 

Grand Opera Company will 

day season here, under the 
of Isaac Van Grove This 
place from August 26 to 31. 
be presented are: Tannhauser, Carmen, 
norah, L’Amore dei tre Re, Rigoletto, 
terfly, Bohemian Girl and Aida. 





Cincinnati 
give» a six 
direction 
will take 


The works to 
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But- 
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VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Artnur J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 dancrneetsen Ave. Boston, Mass. 


ARNOLD 


CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Suite Symphony Orchestra 
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Council Bluffs, Ia. The recital pro- 
gram which was given the last of 
June at the Maude Graham Bell stu- 
dios, brought to a close the eighth prize 
memory contest for piano pupils which the 
studios had been sponsoring since March. 

The contestants were divided into four 
groups: Graup A, pupils from five to eight 
years; Group B, pupils from eight to eleven 
years; Group C, pupils from eleven to six- 
teen years; Group D, pupils from sixteen 
years and older. The prizes were awarded 
to the two pupils in each group who were 
able to play the greatest number of pages 
from memory. D. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. After an in- 
terval of ten years, the Michigan Music 
Teachers’ Association again met in this city 
where it held its forty-second annual con- 
vention. Host to the state association was 
the local organization of music teachers, of 
which Marguerite Colwell is president, Os- 
car Cress, vice-president, Harold Tower, re- 
cording secretary, Elsa Hoertz, correspond- 
ing secretary, and Chester Berger, treasurer. 
The local executive committee, which took 
charge of the entertainment of the visitors, 
consisted of Helen Baker Rowe (chairman), 
Miss Hoertz, Bertha Bradford Murphy, Mr. 
Berger, and William Van Gemert. The 
local program committee was composed of 
Miss Colwell, Mr. Cress, and Mr. Tower. 
All of the business meetings and programs 
were held in the St. Cecilia Building, with 
the official banquet at the Pantlind Hotel, a 
drive through the city, and then an informal 
dinner at the Farm Colony of the Masonic 
Country Club. Luncheons were served each 
day at the Park Congregational Church. 

The contents for pupils of members of 
the association, in piano, violin and voice, 
which were in charge of Theresa von Nostitz 
Mueller of Bay City, were all held one day. 
There were thirty-five entrants from eleven 
countries. Winners of the gold and silver 
pins were: Piano—(Class A) first, Phyllis 
Florence Levy of Benton Harbor; second, 
Katherine Rink of Holland; (Class B) first, 
Marjorie Affeldt of Lansing; second, Lane 
Emery of Benton Harbor; (Class C) first, 
Winifred Arthur of Grand Rapids; second, 
Elwood Geisler of Benton Harbor—judges, 
Mrs. Harris E. Marsden and Bessie Brown of 
Detroit, Orena Luxton of Bay City, Laura 
Koch of Jackson, and Clarence Dykema of 
Holland; Voice—(Class A) Alice Buck 
Buckius of Bay City; (Class B) Ida 
Frances Best of Detroit; Male Voice—Ger- 
ald Barbeau of Detroit —judges, Clara H. 
Davis of Grand Rapids, Ellen Buckley and 
Eugene Phillips of Grand Rapids. 

An interesting round table for violin was 
conducted by Karl Wecker of the Grand 
Rapids Conservatory of Music. Margaret 
Hum gave an enjoyable program of harp 
music during the banquet. 

In the evening Grand Rapids musicians 
gave the concert. Augusta Rasch Hake, 
> unist, played two groups; Kathryn Strong 
Gutekunst, contralto, was accompanied in a 
group of songs by Dorothy Pelck McGraw, 
and the Arion Trio (Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, 
soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, mezzo- 
soprano, and Mrs. Henry J. Dotterweich, 
contralto, with Mrs. Gerald Williams at the 
piano) contributed several delightful num- 
bers. 

At a meeting of the chairman of county 
chapters Grace Falor, of the Berger Piano 
School, gave a class demonstration of the 
Dunning system of piano instruction for 
children. 

Arthur Farwell, pianist and composer, 
now of East Lansing, gave a masterly talk 
on Music nemnnen at the sand round 
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table, making the point that n music apprecia- 


tion dissolves in periods and epochs of his- 
tory, and that there is little understanding of 
music without a knowledge of the historical 
background. Ellen Buckley, soprano, of 
Battle Creek, sang with charm and artistry 
a short program of classic and modern 
songs, accompanied by Mrs. Rowe. 

A concert was given by Ralph Rose and 
Izler Solomon, violinists, and Archie Black, 
pianist, of East Lansing. Besides the Bach 
concerto in D minor for two violins, and 
Sarasate’s Navarra, each violinist played a 
number alone, Mr. Rose’s contribution being 
the Symphonie Espagnole by Lalo, and Mr. 
Solomon’s the Tschaikowsky concerto in D 
major. 

At a business meeting officers for the 
coming year were elected: president, Mar- 
guerite Colwell of Grand Rapids; vice-pres- 
ident, Susan M. Ferguson of Battle Creek ; 
secretary, William Engel of Detroit; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harris E. Marsden of Detroit; 
auditor, Seward E. Clark, of Detroit. 

An entertaining and instructive round 
table, for voice was conducted by Marshall 
Pease of Detroit. Miss Colwell and Lourena 
Davis Straubel conducted a class demon- 
stration of the Effie Ellis Perfield system of 
music teaching. 

Mrs. Frank Lusk, soprano, of this city, 
sang a group of Children’s Songs, the words 
written by Elizabeth Clingman and the music 
by Maria Lund Royce, both of Grand Rap- 
ids, with the composer at the piano. A paper 
on Vocal and Piano Music in the Public 
Schools was read by Nina B. Coye of this 
city. Mrs. Harris E. Marsden of Detroit, 
director of Free Concerts and of the Music 
of the Chamber Music Society of Detroit, 
talked on the aims and activities of that 
organization. 

The convention closed with a concert by 
Willoughby Boughton, pianist of Detroit, 
formerly of Grand Rapids, who played ad- 
mirably, and by Temple Barcafer, baritone, 
who sang Vision Fugitive from Herodiade 
by Massenet, and a group of shorter num- 
bers, accompanied by Mrs. Gerald Williams. 
The feeling was unanimous that this ended 
one of the most enjoyable and profitable 
conventions ever held in this state. H. B. R. 


Keuka Park, N. Y. Badrig V. Guev- 
chenian and his wife Edna Downing Guev- 
chenian, whose summer home is here, have 
been elected again to take charge of the 
music department of Southern Seminary in 
Roanoke, Va. 

The Roanoke Times, in making the an- 
nouncement, recalled with pleasure the many 
excellent programs which Mr. and Mrs. 
Guevchenian gave at Buena Vista when they 
were at the seminary three years ago. L. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The Kubnle Lit- 
tle Symphony, Wesley Kuhnle conductor, re- 
cently gave an old masters’ program in the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium at Glendale, 
with Richard Buhlig, pianist, as soloist, 
playing the Mozart concerto in A. The 
other numbers were a Rameau Suite, Ballet 
Music from Schubert’s Rosamunde, and 
Haydn’s Toy Symphony. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski announces Gregor 
Piatiagorsky, cellist; Nathan Millstein, vio- 
linist; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Joseph 
Lhevinne, pianist; Jacques Thibaud, violin- 
ist; Hulda Lashanska, soprano; Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Claire Dux, soprano, as 
soloists with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
next season. 

The Bach Cantata Society gave its last 
concert of the season at the Church of the 
Superet. Mrs. Hennion Robinson, pianist, 
and Joseph Jean Gilbert gave the seldom 
heard Bach sonata for the piano and flute. 
The other assisting artists were Allard De 
Ridder, viola; Louis Hintz, pianist; John 
Patton, baritone, and Elmer Bramel, tenor. 
Hal Davidson Craine is the director. The 
club shows constantly increasing efficiency 
in its presentation of Bach with each suc- 
ceeding concert. 

The Orpheus Club gave its final concert, 
assisted by Rosalie Barker Frye, contralto; 
Dr. Ray Hastings, organist, and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, composer. The concert, 
as usual, was well attended and manifested 
its usual artistic ensembles. 

Louis Woodson Curtis, head of the music 
department of the Lincoln High Schooi, 
presented his new opera, The Bandit Lover, 
at the Lincoln Auditorium, in its first per- 
formance with a student cast. The com- 
poser will spend the next season studying 
composition in Paris. 

The appearance of George Liebling, pian- 
ist, featured the opening of a series of Sun- 
day morning services by Swami Dhirananda 
at the Figueroa Playhouse. Mr. Liebling 


played a group, and sien acmenial Lactic 
Brigham, baritone, who sang Liebling’s At 
Calvary. 

Marguerite Alice Head, pupil of Alexis 
Kall, won the annual piano playing contest 
conducted every year by the Fitzgerald 
Music Company for piano students, and was 
awarded the $1,900 grand piano. 

Harriet Ware, composer, has been so- 
journing in Los Angeles and has given sev- 
eral successful recitals of her own works. 

The children of the Junior Oratorio So- 
ciety presented the Messiah recently with 
great success 

At a recent meeting of the Los Angeles 
chapter of Pro Musica, the following execu- 
tives were elected: Mrs. J. Boyce Smith, 
chairman of the board; Mrs. Leland Ather- 
ton Irish, first vice- -president ; Mrs.. Earl 
Holland, second  vice- president ; Roscoe 
Shrader, third vice-president ; Mrs. Calvert 
Wilson, recording secretary; Mrs. W. E. 
Punn, corresponding secretary; Mrs. George 
Eastman, membership. secretary; Joseph 
Levy, publicity director, and Arthur Perry, 
treasurer. Blanche Rogers Lott, chairman 
of the technical board, recently outlined the 
purposes and functions of the organization. 
Mrs. Lott is one of the best_known musicians 
and teachers of the West and is the wife 
of the noted baritone, Harry Clifford Lott. 
It will be remembered that E. Robert 
Schmitz is the founder and president of Pro 
Musica. y hee. 


San Antonio, Tex. The outstanding 
features of the Thirty-fourth State Saenger- 
fest, held in San Antonio recently, was the 
appearance of Josephine Lucchese, soprano, 
as soloist for the evening concert. She sang 
two groups of songs with all her accustomed 
artistry, exquisite voice and charm of man- 
ner. She was accorded an ovation, for the 
city is justly proud of her. Walter Dunham 
was the capable accompanist for the solo 
groups. Other numbers on the interesting 
program were: a fine rendition of the Schu- 
bert B minor Symphony; and numbers by 
Bach, Wagner and Jacobson, by an orches- 
tra conducted by Henry Jacobson, general 
music director of the Saengerfest ; choral 
numbers by the massed visiting singing so- 
cieties, and by the three local organizations, 
Beethoven Mannechor, L iederkranz, and 
Hermann Sons. The accompaniments were 
orchestral, assisted by Taylor Chandler at 
the organ. The closing number was Die 
Allmacht (Schubert) with Mme. Lucchese 
soloist, and male chorus, orchestra and or- 
gan, which was given a fine rendition. 

The soloist for the afternoon concert was 
Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto, who sang 
numbers by Saint-Saens, Schubert, and 
Brahms, all with her customary artistic in- 
terpretation and splendid quality of voice. 
Walter Dunham was the accompanist. Of 
interest was the singing of eight numbers by 
the public School Children’s Chorus, made up 
of thirteen hundred children. It was an in- 
spiring sight to see so many faces and hear 
sO many voices raised in song. They were 
capably directed by Lulu Grisenbeck, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. Lucy 
Banks was at the piano. Other numbers 
were given by the orchestra and the male 
chorus, with Mrs. Eugene Staffel at the 
piano, for one of the choral numbers, which 
was conducted by Carl Hehmsoth. The clos- 
ing selection was Barbossa (Podhertsky), 
by male chorus, orchestra and organ. This 
number was new to San Antonio audiences 
and was most enjoyable. Local officers re- 
sponsible for the fine success of the meeting 
were: Fritz Schilo, president; Jacob Wag- 
ner, vice-president; Paul J. Hertling, secre- 
tary; and Lee M. J. Dielmann, treasurer. 
Henry Jacobsen was the general music di- 
rector, and his splendid ability as a con- 
ductor and musician was decidedly apparent 
in the excellent numbers given under his di- 
rection. Galveston was chosen for the next 
meeting. 

Louis Victor Saar was a recent visitor. in 
San Antonia, his purpose being in the intér- 
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est of the teachers and enrolled students in 
the Progressive Series, to whom his visit 
provide an inspiration. Members of the Com- 
posers’ Club of San Antorio entertained in 
the studio of L. A. Mackay-Cantell with a 
program of their compositions. The follow- 
ing very interesting numbers were given: 
When Love Comes In (Frederick Abbott), 
sung by Ora Witte, soprano, with Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel at the piano; The Idle Life I 
Lead (L. A. Mackay-Cantell), duet, sung by 
Ora Witte, soprano, and Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
contralto, with the composer at the piano; 
Branch o’ de Willow (Alice Mayfield), sung 
by Warren Hull, baritone, with the com- 
poser at the piano; Ave Maria (Carl 
Schwabe), sung by Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano, with Mrs. Eugene Staffel at the 
piano; I Thought (Louise D. Fischer), sung 
by William Turner, tenor, with the com- 
poser at the piano; Swans (Mrs. Fred Wal- 
lace), played by the composer; and (a) 
Homage to MacDowell, (b) La-Re-Do 
(John M. Steinfeldt), composer playing. 

The San Antonio Civic Opera Company, 
which is promoted by the San Antonio Musi- 
cal Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, presi- 
dent, presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s de- 
lightfully tuneful light opera, The Gondoliers, 
in the beautiful Lone Star Sunken Garden 
of Brackenridge Park, than which no more 
beautiful place could be found, with its 
natural background of solid rock, covered 
with trees. The cast of characters included 
Ora Witte as Casilda, who portrayed the 
role with much piquant charm and gracious 
manner; her lovely voice seemed especially 
fitted to the music, and her costumes were 
unusually attractive: In the first act the 
costume was red satin, covered with black 
lace, and in the second act an exquisite court 
dress of pink ornately embroidered with 
pearls. (‘Milton McAllister was the Duke 
of Plaza-Toro, whose fine bass voice and 


prano gave her annual Philadelpha recital 
on May 2. 


Fourth Recital in Edwin Hughes 
Master Class Series 


The recital programs given by artists of 
the Summer Master Class of Edwin Hughes 
have come to be a feature of New York’s 
musical fare during the warm months. 
1929 marks the thirteenth annual series of 
these recitals, and as usual Mr. Hughes is 
presenting some really worth-while talent 
and the programs are not only of interest 
but also of educational value. 

The pianist and the program offered at 
the fourth recital of this season, July 24, 
were of a calibre to do justice to the stand- 
ards already established. The artist was 
John Crouch, one of the successful New 
York recitalists of the past season, and he 
played a program of classic and modern 
compositions with the poise and finish of the 
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excellent histrionic ability have made him a 
great favorite. Ralph Nobles was Luiz, and 
he sang the tuneful music excellently and 
was especially pleasing in the lovely duet 








Marshall, as the Duchess of Pilaza-Toro, 
displayed a rich, full contralto voice, heard 
to excellent advantage in the music allotted 
to her. Lloyd Harris was Giuseppe, and 
Rufus O. Craddock the Marco—The Gon- 
doliers—and they were especially well-cast, 
singing with great beauty of tone, also 
bringing out all the necessary comedy of the 
roles convincingly. Their duets were ex- 
ceptionally well done. Others were A. R. 
Bacon as Giorgio and Roy Herbert as An- 
tonio, also good vocally, and the roles of 
Gignetta, Tessa, Fiametta, Vittoria and 
Giulia, were taken by Virginia Reid, 
Josephine Black, Cordelia Forrester, Miriam 
Bright and Pauline Buske, respectively, each 
capably sung and acted, and the small but 
important role of Inez, taken by Lucile 
Thrift, was convincing. The chorus did 
some fine singing, the scenery was all that 
could be desired, and, made under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Fred Jones, was most attrac- 
tive. The orchestra was good. Recalls were 
necessary after each act. The general direc- 
tion was handled by David Griffin, who con- 
ducted the production in his usual efficient 
manner, and the artistic stage direction was 
in charge of Charles Stone of the American 
Opera Company, who is visiting his relatives 
here during the summer, 

A divertissement of interest was given 
by Jesse Magnon and Joseph Rubiolo and 
Malla Long and Adolfo Urrutia, who danced 
the difficult Jarape Tapatio and Las 
Espuelas, respectively, executing the steps 
with admirable technic, rhythm, style and 
charm. The costumes were beautifully em- 
broidered with Mexican eagles, and were of 
great brilliance. These numbers received 
prolonged applause. A choral and dance 
number—Dance a Cachucha, Fandango—was 
also given with an incidental dance by Rosa 
Rivera. S. W. 


Rosemary Albert at Philadelphia 
Inquirer Concert 


Rosemary Albert recently participated in 
a concert given over station WLIT in cele- 
bration of the centenary of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Linton Martin referred to her as 
a dramatic soprano of superlative vocal 
equipment and admirable interpretive artis- 
try, and wrote as follows in the Inquirer of 
her part in the program: “Miss Albert col- 
ored her tones with the utmost of emotional 
and musical eloquence and disclosed a voice 
which has few equals on the operatic stage 
today, strongly suggesting the color and 
quality of Rosa Ponselle.” She is an artist- 
pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti. 

Miss Albert was assisted by Ruth Leaf 
Hall, who displayed skill and fine musical 


JOHN CROUCH 


artist that he is. He was rewarded by 
spontaneous outbursts of applause. 

Mr. Crouch was heard in the Brahms son- 
ata, Op. 5. His playing of the austere work 
was marked by temperament and power, a 
beautiful, large tone, employed at all times 
to advantage, and a wide command of 
nuances. In his group of Chopin numbers 
there were imagination, charm of tone, and 
the most delicate passages were played with 
that beauty of color so necessary in the in- 
terpretation of this composer’s works. 

Ravel, Debussy, Scriabine and Liszt were 
among the other composers represented; in 
these the young virtuoso further displayed 
his versatility of taste, interpretative gifts 
and technical brilliancy. 

On August 29 Mr. Crouch will sail for 
Europe, his present plans being to remain 
abroad until some time in December. He 
will appear in Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Am- 
sterdam, ‘Paris and London. New Yorkers 
will again hear him in recital at the town 
Hall soon after the Christmas holidays. 


How to Organize the Amateur 
Band and Orchestra 


This is the title of a book by Ralph H. 
Korn, published by Greenberg, New York, 
with an introduction by Willem van Hoog- 
straten. Most of the chapters which go to 
make up this little book appeared in a mag- 
azine known as The Musical Monitor, which 
was for some years the official publication of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
The book pleads the cause of good music, 
home-made and home-produced. It tells a 
complete story which, if followed step by 
step, will result in the founding and main- 
taining of a successful organization. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten has read the book and 
highly commends it in his brief introduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Korn has laid out his book in twelve 
chapters including first steps, the rehearsal, 
the conductor, the manager, the publicity 
agent, and so on, and finally there are some 
suggestions as to programs. It is a little 
book that will be welcome by those who are 
facing this problem, which must be puzzling 
to the uninitiated. 


Lillian Benisch Vacationing 


Lillian Benisch, contralto, was in New 
York City for a few days, taking care of 
some business matters relative to her con- 
cert work next season. Mme. Benisch then 
left for the Adirondacks, where she will re- 
main until the end of August, 
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La Argentina’s Influence 

In a recent article by John Martin in the New York 
Times, it was shown that‘in the past season 129 profes- 
sional dance recitals were given in New York, as against 
sixty-four the previous season and thirty-five the season be- 
fore that. In his summary of these events, Mr. Martin 
singled out the Spanish dancer, La Argentina, as of out- 
standing significance 

“Beyond question of a a he writes, “the most im- 
portant happening of the season was the advent of La 
Argentina ; in fact, she sadeored so exactly at the psycholog- 
ical moment that she can almost be said to date an epoch 
in American dancing. In a time of somewhat inchoate devel- 
opment, she raised aloft the standard of form and revealed 
the purposes and potentialities of the art of which she is 
such a supreme mistress. The effect on our own chore 
ographic thinking was instantaneous and highly salutary.” 

La Argentina may be said, in truth, to have brought 
about by the sole means of her own individual recreative 
genius, the sudden renascence of Spanish dancing, which is 
so significant of these last few years. She has disciplined 
the barbaric crudity of the primitive dances made known to 
us by music-hall gypsies and transformed them through the 
magic of her inimitable art. 

lhe ambition of La Argentina is te to her country a 
theatre of the dance She has prevailed upon such com 
posers as Halffter, Nin, Espla, Dinan, to write special music 
for her. In Paris, in 1928, she gave a series of Ballets 
showing her genius as a producer as well as a 


give 


Espagnols, 
dancer 

La Argentina gave, ig other dances, the Halffter So- 
natina and her own arrangement of a ballet from Albeniz’ 
Iberia. The dancer's American tour will open next 
October 
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Grainger’s Success in England 
Grainger had 
orchestra since he penned his Shepherd's 


Until a few months ago Percy written no 
score for “straight” 
Hey in 1914, despite the phenomenal success of that litttle 
piece, which has been played by well-nigh every symphony 
orchestra in the often totalling several thousand or- 
chestral performances a Thus his Colonial 
for two voices and orchestra, his English Dance is for or- 
chestra and organ, his Warriors for orchestra and three 
Hill-song twenty-two solo instruments, and 
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last January as a 
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wrote his Jutish Medley for 
birthday gift for the eighty-sixth 
day of his friend, Evald Tang Kristensen (the 
Danish folklorist with whom Grainger collected 
songs in Jutland for several years), it was with the 
tion of performing it in Copenhagen this summer at a con- 
cert to be given in honor Death, however, 
intervened before this homage came to pass, 
for Evald Tang Kristensen died last March 
The Jutish Medley has just had its first performance at 
Hastings, England, under the baton of that inspired young 
sritish conductor, Basil Cameron Allan Biggs, in the 
Hastings Observer of May 4, commented as follows: “It 
is fortunate for us that the composer has been able to 
secure such an important first performance as Grainger’s 
new work—the Jutish Medley. Percy Grainger, who was 
present at the concert, has cause to be well content with 


Grainger 


has 


Kristensen’s 


act of friendly 
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the effectiveness and, indeed, brilliance, of his latest con- 
tribution to music. The composer was called to the plat- 
form, where he was greeted with rounds of applause. 


Pennsylvania College for Women Notes 


After many years of successful administration of the 
music department of the Pennsylvania College for Women 
in Pittsburgh, Mae B. MacKenzie has resigned to open a 
private studio. Alice Goodell, who has been head of the 
organ work for five years, will succeed her. Helene Welker, 
at present assistant director of the Christodora Music Se hool 
in New York, has been engaged as teacher of piano for 
next season. 

The College 
and on June 
the first week a 
following < oll 
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recently completed its second winter term, 
- opened a special summer session. During 

series of recitals were given at which the 
participated: Lulu Antonoplos, Helen 
Baldus, Eileen Boyle, Sophie Bukes, Louise Caldwell, 
William Collins, Roy Davis, Carl Fiske, Richard Fisk, 
Helen Gerlinger, Joseph Hoffman, Mavin Jerome, Florence 
McCutcheon, Betty McGuinness, Jeannette Paul, Margaret 
Paul, Blanche Pearlman, Ruth Pearlman, Franklin St. Clair, 
Roxanne Silberberg, and Mary Trimble, piano; Lucille 
Adams, Pearl Bates, Genevieve Bottomley, June Brady, 
Sarah Crowe, Alice Crawford, Gertrude Enrick, Jean Gray, 
Margaret Gunther, Helen Lohr, Margaret Lynch, Helene 
Marzolf, Jean Ramsay, Florence Rosfeld, Ralph Sniveley 
and Mrs. D. C. Todd, voice; Agnes Calabrese, Jack Con- 
nors, John Dashiell, Thomas Dunbar, Jack Ewing, Robert 
Friedman, Clara Herlinger, William Hopwood, Catherine 
Kugimaier, Ascanio Ludovici, Robert McGuinness, Fred 
Miller, William Owens, Nancy Parshley, Harry Treusch 
and Clyde Vogeley, violin. 

Earl Truxell, pianist, and head of the piano department 
at the College, recently plaved at the Uniontown Women’s 
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Pierre DeBacker, violinist, also gave a con- 
25, and two days later he was 
on both occasions being accom- 


Musical Club. 
cert in Uniontown on June 
heard in Greenburg, Pa., 
panied by Mr. Truxell. 


Klibansky Conducting Sammer Classes 
in Europe 

Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor, began his master classes 
in Berlin on May 15 with a large class. A number of his 
New York pupils accompanied him, and others joined later 
on. Mr. Klibansky’s New York season was one of the 
busiest of his career. 

Prominent artists from the Klibansky studio on European 
stages are: Lauritz Melchior. Wagnerian tenor, member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, the Berlin Staats 
Opera and of the Wagnerian Festival; Tilly de Garmo, 
soubrette of the Berlin Staats Opera ; Anna _ Schaeffler 
Schorr, member of the Staats Opera in Berlin; Ludwig 
Eybish, member of the Dresden Staats Opera; Walter 
Jakuhn, operatic tenor, now appearing in Berlin in the 
production of The Merry Widow; Elsa Boettcher, soubrette, 
also appearing in Berlin; Fritz Kuppinger, member of the 
Staats Opera in Stutgart; Alfred Glass, member of the 
Staats Opera in Breslau. 


Cadman Visits Alaska 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, after his return from a two 
weeks’ trip to Juneau, Ketchikan, and other places in Alaska, 
which have almost the same climate as Seattle and Portland, 
states that he met with no extremes of temperature, had a 
fine time himself, and, it is otherwise learned, gave his 
audiences a fine time “as per usual.” On his way there 
he had several engagements in Montana, where he was as- 
sisted by Florence Beeler, contralto, of Seattle. While i 
Alaska, Cadman was entertained by Governor George Parks, 
who attended two of the three recitals in the city of Juneau. 
Ketchikan, which has a population of only six thousand, 
staged three concerts in four davs with crowded houses at 
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each concert. Juneau, with only five thousand people, did 
the same. The audience at one of the concerts consisted of 
five hundred school children. Cadman asked them how 
many were taking music lessons, and over four hundred 
hands went up. It was learned that nearly every white 
family, and even some of the Indian families, had pianos 
in their houses, and those who did not have pianos had 
some other musical instrument upon which the children 
were being instructed. There is a radio in almost every 
home, and the people discussed national programs with 
Cadman the same as they would anywhere in the States. 
Cadman says that Florence Tobin, a “live wire” in N. F 
of M. C. activities in Alaska, ioe: federated six musical 
organizations right in Ketchikan. They have a good male 
choir, and other organizations of merit. Juneau has a few 
also, as a result of the fine work of Caroline Todd, who 
was responsible for bringing Cadman to Alaska. Cadman 
says it was “an illuminating experience in every way, and 
if the people in the States think that just because there 
are no railroads in this part of Alaska, and only steamship 
schedules of uncertain quantity to depend upon, that these 
people are unmusic-loving or unprogressive, they have an- 
other think coming.” 

Upon his return from 
Roswell, New Mexico, 
Waters, was given, he 
piano group, and accompanying some of his songs. 
scheduled to come East in October. 


Maddalena Elba Praiecd in Venezuela 


When Maddalena Elba sang recently in Venezuela, the 
press was most complimentary in its reception of her art. 
Commenting upon her Gilda in Rigoletto, La Esfera said: 
“Elba is an ideal Gilda. She is a gifted singer, of excellent 
schooling, and in whom one might find the emission of the 
famous Italian and Spanish schooling, and one who pours 


Alaska, Cadman’s first jump was to 
where his cantata, The Father of 
taking part in the program with a 
He i 


MADDALENA ELBA, 
coloratura soprano, whose appearances in opera in Vene- 
suela received the warm commendation of the press. 


forth, upon occasion, the treasures of her limpid and clear 
voice, fresh as the sounds of a fountain. She is a classic 
coloratura soprano, and has, in addition, the purest of tim- 
bres. Her voice is of an extraordinary range, in which one 
can find a fluency which the public applauded with warmth, 
giving justice to the merits of the debutante.’ 

E! Nuovo Diario said she made an excellent appearance 
on the stage and “‘one must praise her voice of a perfect 
musical timbre and the extraordinary limpidity of her piz- 
zicatos and scale, which culminate in a brilliant form, and 
whose high notes reach an extraordinary range. She was a 
Gilda of a charming figure and her appearance on the stage 
was highly praised, which is the equivalent of saying that she 
completely conquered the public.” 

Of her Rosina in The Barber of Seville, El Nuovo Diario 
commented: “She surmounted an extraordinary amount of 
difficulties ;” and La Esfera called her “an ideal Rosina, with 
a brilliant and flexible voice and a most vivacious person- 
ality.” 

El Heraldo voted Lucia her best role and said “she sang 
it with a beautiful, angelic voice of golden quality and ex- 
cellent clearness, finishing with a high note w hich soared to 
the heavens like spires of a Gothic tower.’ 
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“BREE” (!) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS BANNED 


By C. H. Claudy 


All industries, trades and professions have their Shylocks 
and their fakirs. The musical world is no exception; un- 
scrupulous individuals trade on the credulity of mankind in 
music, as elsewhere. 

The Federal Trade Commission recently stopped one 
such unlawful practitioner. This individual was engaged in 
the business of operating a correspondence school for teach- 
ing music. In the operation of this school he sold “courses 
ai instruction” in interstate commerce. 

In the conduct of his business he printed and circulated 
throughout the United States catalogues, in which appeared 
the following statements : 

“We give Free with each course a fine tone instrument 
thoroughly tested before sending out. Also a complete 
outfit, Free, and only asking you to pay a very small sum 
‘for the lessons. We are doing this simply to advertise our 
wonderful system of teaching by mail.” 

In some catalogues were cuts representing various musical 
instruments, ukelele, mandolin, cornet, guitar, banjo and 
others, under which appeared the statement “instrument 
given Free” followed by a statement of the number and 
cost of lessons necessary to obtain the particular musical 
instrument so advertised. Statements like the following 
were made: “This beautiful Ukelele, made of genuine Koa 
Wood,” “Flat back Mandolin, standard size, rich, dark, 
mahogany,” “Standard Size Guitar, rich dark Rosewood,” 
“Your success guaranteed.” 

The representations contained in the catalogues and other 
printed matter distributed through the mail, that several 
musical instruments were given away free, were held by 
the Federal Trade Commission to be “misleading and de- 
ceptive,” because the price of the instrument was included 
in the price of the tuition and the instrument was not a 
gift. The ukelele represented as being made of genuine koa 
wood, the flat back mandolin represented as being made of 
mahogany, the guitar represented as being made of dark 
rosewood, were said not to have been made of these woods. 
The “remarkable offer” was in fact the regular ordinary 
offer held out to prospective students. 

The course pursued by the Federal Trade Commission, 
in cases of this kind, is about as straightforward a cutting 
of red tape as can be imagined. When the Commission 
gets the facts, it is in a position to dictate to the guilty 
party. He can take his choice, of fighting the Commission 
and its findings through the courts, which is an expensive 
and laborious process; or he can make a “Stipulation of 
Facts,” in which he admits his guilt, promises to obey the 
“cease and desist”. order, and agrees that if he violates his 
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promise, his signed “stipulation of facts” can be used as 
evidence against him. 

In this case, this individual admitted all the findings of 
the Commission, and agreed to “cease and desist” forever 
from the use of the word “Free” as applied to musical in- 
struments in connection with the course of instruction which 
he sold, unless the instrument were in fact given free; 
from representing in advertising matter that his ukelele, 
mandolins, guitars and other musical instruments were made 
of koa wood, mahogany or rosewood unless the instruments 
were in fact made of such woods; from representing that 
the customary terms of the course of instructions were 
“special and unusual offers,” unless they really should give 
an advantage greater than that of the usual and customary 
terms and conditions of tuition. 


Annie Louise David Inspires 


Alma Morrow Freeman wrote the following, called Im- 
pressions, immediately after meeting Annie Louise David, 
harpist : 

‘Annie Louise David met me at the door of her studio 
at the Fairmont. Immediately I felt her friendliness and 
graciousness. As I entered, without looking about me, vivid 
impressions. drifted into my consciousness and settled them- 
selves. I felt surrounded with purple and gray and quietness 
and peace. As I listened to her pleasing voice, I was sub- 
consciously aware that purple and gray were associated 
with royalty and refinement. 

“The lovely lady herself was like a beautiful harmoni 
ous chord that might have come from the strings of the 
harp before her. Her silver hair and perfect purple batik 
dress, echoed and re-echoed throughout the room, in supple- 
mentary touches of lavender, like petals of orchids, wafted 
about by a quiet breeze. 

“She was telling me a little about herself and I lived 
momentarily again through those incidents with her. Price- 
less memories of her tour with Bernhardt—the Divine Sarah. 
Yes, truly God had smiled upon Annie Louise David. 

“Then we spoke of music, the harmony of the Infinite, 
which pours into the consciousness of mortals, whenever 
those mortals establish a capacity for its entrance. 

“‘There is no separation,’ Miss David was saying, and 
she told me how, when her loved ones had gone away, music 
and more music had crowded in until it filled and healed 
the aching void. She must, indeed, have found consolation 
in her harp. Neither the winds of history nor the erosion 
of the ages could sweep away so beautiful an instrument. 
Was it not King Saul of centuries a-gone, who demanded 
that the harp be played for him until his troubled mind 
should be at peace? And—strange coincidence—it was David 
who played for him. And Saul loved him because of his 
purity of thought. 

“She would like to play for me. 
grateful. 

“‘T will play this for you,’ she was saying, ‘It is entitled 
Lake Louise, ‘and it was written especially for me by Kostel- 
anetz.” 

“Then she played. And I was transported to the edge 
of a beautiful lake, surrounded by mountains, with sunlight 
glinting through the trees onto the water's surface and 
sinking in its blue depths. And as I stood there these words 
were “a themselves heard somewhere within me. 

“he Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul,’ 

“And still the music held me there at the edge of the 
beautiful lake. I knew, somehow, that she who played had 
learned much about the Valley of the Shadow, and the 
table prepared in the presence of ‘mine enemies.’ Our 
enemies. The discords of human existence. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.’ 

“She had finished. The music died away. The sun had 
set upon the water and I did not want to leave, but polite- 
ness bade me come back and speak to the lovely lavender 
lady. 

“Here was another proof that just as surely as day 
follows night, where all is harmony, there is no room 
for discord.” 


Generous lady. I was 


“en 


Artists Appearing Under Community Concert 
Plan 

Utica, N. Y., will hear Rosa Ponselle in recital next sea- 
son as a result of applying the Community Concert plan 
to the activities of the B Sharp Musical Club. Other at- 
tractions on the community course will be the Russian 
Symphonic Choir, the London String Quartet and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., also recently completed its community 
Concert Association, selecting for next season’s course the 
English Singers, Richard Crooks, tenor, and the Adolph 
Bolm Ballet, with instrumental ensemble. 

Lancaster, Germantown and Altoona, Pa., and Elizabeth, 
N. J., are among the other communities that have organ- 
ized for next season with the codperation of Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth and his helpers. 


Fay Foster Praised as Choral Director 


“Taken all in all, Fair Ellen was delightful in every re 
spect and reflected the greatest possible credit upon the 
Ogontz Choral Club and its able director, Fay Foster. 
No words can convey the impression we had of her this 
notable evening—the brilliancy, the fire, the artistry of her 
conducting. And the response of those thirty-five girls was 
in itself a tribute to the magnetism and power of her in 
spiration. Rarely, save on the great fields of the concert 
hall and the operatic stage, does one meet with such per- 
fect command and such impeccable insight. Everywhere 
and at all times Miss Foster is the resourceful artist, 
sympathetic and dynamic. And the best part of it is that 
her pupils are thoroughly appreciative of the rare oppor- 
tunities she offers them and of the glorious vistas 
of achievement that she keeps ever before them.” This 
is culled from the Ogontz Mosaic, official organ of the 
Ogontz School. 
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Boheme, Faust, Traviata and 


Butterfly Given at Ravinia 


Season's First Performances of These Favorite Operas Arouse Keen 
Interest—Arrtists at Their Best—-Capacity Audiences the Rule. 


La Boneme, Jury 19 

Ravinia habitues came to the La Boheme 
performance as though they were attending 
a football game, many carrying their auto- 
mobile robes to protect themselves from the 
icy wind. We have told you often that Chi- 
cago is a summer resort. Ravinia is living 
up to that name, too, and this is most agree- 
able as one enjoys opera most on a cool 
might. 

The performance of 
cellent in every respect. 
exquisite Mimi. Lovely to look at, she 
charms also by the beauty of her tone, and 
her clear delivery made her many new ad- 
mirers who joined their plaudits with those 
of her innumerable followers, so that her 
success was unanimous. 

As Rodolfo, Armand Tokatyan scored 
heavily and justly se. In fine fettle, he 
voiced the part gloriously and throughout 
the evening he shared with Bori in the 
esteem of the public and also of the experts 
His singing had refinement, his tones were 
ointment to the ear, and histrionically he 
was as successful, his performance as a 
whole being above reproach. It may be 
stated that in the several seasons that To- 
katyan has come to Ravinia he has seldom 
been heard to such advantage. It was a big 
night for the young Armenian tenor. 

Mario Basiola did well as Marcello, and 
the same praise can be set down for the 
Collene of Virgilio Lazzari and the Shau- 
nard of Desire Defrere. Paolo Ananian 
was quite clever in the dual roles of Al- 
cindora and Benoit. Marjorie Maxwell, who 
was the Musetta, sang the Waltz Song so 
well that the audience requested an encore, 
which, of course, was not granted. Max- 
well is attaining maturity in her art and she 
may wel! be looked upon as one of the most 
serviceable members of the Ravinia com- 
pany. 

Gennaro 


La Boheme was ex- 
Lucrezia Bori is an 


Papi was at the conductor’s desk 
and, if the singers gave pleasure, he and his 
orchestra added to our delight, as they read 
the music in a manner entirely to their 
credit and added materially in making the 
evening a gala one 

Words of 
Defrere as 
pictures he 


also are due Desire 
director, for the various 
brought out were of good taste 
and, on the rather small Ravinia stage, the 
second act was given as though the entire 
park had been put at the disposal of the 
Stage manager. 

Then 
gratulations, as the 


praise 
stage 


also Giacomo Spadoni deserves con- 
chorus sang as master 
Indeed we would have to look far 
back in our memory to recollect any chorus 
singing with more gusto, and this was espe- 
cially noticeable in the Cafe Momus 
There is no question but that everyone pres- 


singers 


scene. 


GEORGE 


MY HEART 
BELONGS TO YOU 
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ent thoroughly enjoyed the evening’s per- 


formance. 
Tosca, Jury 20 

Puccini’s ever-popular Tosca had its first 
performance this season on Saturday night 
before a sold-out house. The cast was one 
well worth traveling twenty-three miles to 
hear, and included Yvonne Gall, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Giuseppe Danise and Vittorio 
Trevisan, with Papi at the conductor’s desk. 
Mme. Gall made a hit all her own in the 
title role. She sang it beautifully, and her 
acting was so tense that it gripped the 
hearts of the spectators who feted her 
royally. 

Giovanni Martinelli in the role of Cavara- 
dosi delighted his legion of admirers. His 
acting was forceful; his singing noble. 
Giuseppe Danise was Scarpia, a role in 
which he has been admired often in these 
surroundings, and which he never acted or 
sang better than on this occasion. Vittorio 
Trevisan’s Sacristan is also too well known 
to need analysis at this time. It is a little 
gem. 

Papi’s reading of the score added ma- 
terially in making the performance praise- 
worthy in every respect. 

LoHENGRIN, JuLy 21 

Wagner's Lohengrin auspiciously opened 
the fifth week of the season. The cast was 
similar to the previous one, including in the 
leads of Elisabeth Rethberg as Elsa; Ed- 
ward Johnson in the name part; Julia Claus- 
sen as Ortrude and Desire Defrere as Tal- 
ramund. Hasselmans conducted. 

La RonpINE, Juty 22 

Due to general demand, Puccini’s La 
Rondine, which had its first performance a 
week ago, was given as an extra on Mon- 
day night. Lucrezia Bori sang the title 
role, in which her success at Ravinia has 
heen as complete as it was in New York. 
Opposite her this time was Mario Chamlee, 
who sang the role of Ruggero, the part 
which Edward Johnson sang at the pre- 
miere and in which the two tenors will al- 
ternate during the season here. Ruggero 
proved a splendid role for Chamlee, just as 
it did for Johnson, for it demands expert 
acting as well as singing. Florence Mac- 
beth, Armand Tokatyan, Margery Maxwell, 
Gladys Swarthout, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo and 
Paolo Ananian rounded up the cast, with 
Papi at the conductor's desk. 

Faust, Jury 23 

Gounod’s Faust, ever one of the most 
popular works of the French repertory, was 
presented for the first time this season with 
Yvonne Gall as Marguerite; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Faust, Leon Rothier as Mephisto- 
pheles and Desire Defrere as Valentine. 
Mme. Gall’s exquisite singing and perfect 
acting as the wronged Marguerite is one of 
the pleasant memories of the season. She 
has been carefully trained for this role un- 
der the direction of the experts associated 
with the Paris opera houses and one of the 
big hits of the evening was her interpreta- 
tion of the Jewel Song, after which she re- 
ceived the most spontaneous ovation ever 
bestowed upon her in these surroundings. 

Martinelli scored a triumph in the title 
role and the performance had to come to a 
sudden stop after his singing of the Salut 
d’ Amour so insistent were the plaudits of 
the public—many demanding an_ encore, 
which, of course, was not granted. Rothier 
is a perfect exponent of the French manner 
and as Mephistopheles he has had years of 
experience. He is polished and suave, re- 
flecting every aspect of the part both in his 
acting and his vocalization. Swarthout was 
a pretty and well voiced Siebel; Defrere a 
handsome Valentine and Correnti and Anan- 
ian rounded up the remarkable cast as 
Martha and Wagner. 

The performance was under the direction 
of Hasselmans and to him also words of 
praise are due. 

TRAVIATA, JuLty 24 

Traviata, one of the most beloved of 
Verdi's operas, was given for the first time 
this season before a large audience on 
Wednesday evening. Queena Mario had the 
name part, as guest artist. Mario Chamlee 
was the Alfredo and Giuseppe Danise the 
elder Germont. 

Mme. Mario made a distinct hit with the 
public as Violetta, being honored with sev- 
eral solo recalls after the first act and the 
farther the performance proceeded the 
greater was the success of this young and 
talented singer. 

Mario Chamlee sang the role of the 
younger Germont with his accustomed ar- 
tistry, and he swept everything before him 
not only by his intelligent portrayal of the 
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part, but more especially by the manner in 
which he voiced it. It was a big night for 
everybody, but especially for Chamlee. 

Danise, a master singer, sang the role of 
Germont, Sr., in such fashion as to awake 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

The performance was under the leadership 
of Gennaro Papi, who conducts the old 
operas as well as he does the modern. Papi, 
a great believer in bringing out the smallest 
detail, knows every score he conducts so 
well that every cue is well indicated, every 
nuance so well shaded as to give unalloyed 
joy to those who are conversant with the 
score. To rhapsodize over the merit of a 
first-class conductor in lauding his reading 
of such an old score as Traviata may be 
out of place, yet in justice to the maestro it 
must be stated here that it has been along 
time since we have heard such a correct 
and beautiful rendition of a work which is 
as young today as it was yesterday. 

With such principals as Mario, Chamlee 
and Danise, with. Papi in the conductor’s 
desk, the performance could not have been 
surpassed even if the smaller roles had not 
been as well presented as they were by such 
singers as Correnti, Cehanovsky, Paltrinieri, 
D’Angelo, Ananian and Derman. The 
chorus and ballet, as well as the orchestra, 
came up to the mark, so that the per- 
formance as a whole left nothing to be de- 
sired and a great deal to be admired. 


MADAME ButterFiy, JuLty 25 


They are doing things excellently at Ra- 
vinia. The public knows it, and nightly the 
Theater in the Woods is practically sold 
out. Give the public the best and they will 
respond. 

The first performance this season of But- 
terfly brought forth, in the title role, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, who had for her vis-a-vis 
Giovanni Martinelli, as Pinkerton. These 
two artists have a host of friends and ad- 
mirers at Ravinia and surrounding com- 
munities. Whenever they are billed the 
sold-out sign is displayed. They achieve 
their popularity by sheer effort and desire 
to please, and always give of their very best. 

Mme. Rethberg has often been heard as 
Butterfly, but it is no exaggeration to state 
that she never sang or acted the part with 
so much warmth as on this occasion. Reth- 
berg, in glorious voice, sang divinely. She 
acted the role differently, permitting herself 
to amplify the pathetic possibilities ; and she 
did it so well that many an eye was moist. 
We could rhapsodize for two or three 
columns on Rethberg’s wonderful singing. 
Not only has she a remarkable voice, beauti- 
ful in every register, but she has much more 
than a voice. She has great musical intelli- 
gence and sings as very few singers do. 
We recommend to vocal students a trip to 
Ravinia whenever this singer is scheduled 
to appear. They will then know what is 
meant by “il bel canto,’ which translated 
into English means “the beautiful singing.” 
They will know what is meant by tone place- 
ment, by perfect pitch; by impeccable phras- 
ing, clear diction. They will understand 
why Rethberg today is at the top of her pro- 
fession. They will understand that in the 
musical field luck plays little part in one’s 
career; they will understand what is meant 
by talent; they will understand what is 
meant by the enthusiasm of critics for 
artists. They will, above all, profit by Mme. 
Rethberg’s lesson in the art of singing. 

Martinelli was the Pinkerton. How he 
and Rethberg sang the duet of the first act! 
That love scene will long live in the minds 
of the hearers. The two artists sang as 
though they were inspired; and that in- 
spiration might have come from the little 
man, Gennaro Papi, who was standing in 
front of them, directing the performance, 
and who not only enthused the men in the 
orchestra pit, but the singers on the stage 
as well. Martinelli’s success was as big as 
that of Rethberg, and this means that ova- 
tion upon ovation was bestowed upon him. 

Bourskaya was excellent as Suzuki, and 
the same adjective must be used to qualify 
the work of Basiola as the consul. Add to 
this that the balance of the cast was up to 
standard; that the chorus performed its 
task admirably; that the orchestra played 
superbly, and you will understand the en- 
thusiasm of the audience. A big night for 
Ravinia, for its artists, for the chief of 
every department, and especially for the 
man back of it all, Louis Eckstein. 

Marour, Jury 26 

Marouf was repeated with the same cast 
heard previously. 

La BoueME, JULY 27 

Bori, Maxwell, Tokatyan, Basiola, De- 
frere and Ananian, with Papi conducting, 
closed the fourth week of the present season 
with another performance of Boheme. 

RENE Devries. 


Mascagni’s Iris for Chicago Opera 

The Chicago Civic Opera announced this 
week an important addition to its repertory 
for the coming season. The opera is Iris, a 
tragedy in three acts by Pietro Mascagni. 
The cast will include Edith Mason in the title 
role; Antonio Cortis as Osake ; Giacomo Ri- 
mini as Kyoto and Virgilio Lazzari as the 
blind father. 


Aagest-3,.19¢F 
Aida at the Polo Grounds 


The first of a series of operatic per- 
formances to be given at the Polo Grounds 
this summer took place on July 27 with the 
presentation of Aida. 

About 20,000 persons attended and were 
treated to one of the most spectacular per- 
formances of this work which has been 
given in these environs. 

It was a perfect night, warm enough for 
the outdoor performance to be a lure, with 
= names of favorite artists as an added 
ait. 

The cast included Della Samoiloff as Aida; 
Giuseppe Badaelli as Rhadames; Lydia van 
Gilder as Amneris; Pasquale Amato as 
Amonasro; Imerio Ferrari as the King; 
Silvio Seri as Ramfis and Costante Servino 
as the messenger. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted. 

Mr. Radaelli and Mr. Ferrari are new- 
comers, having arrived from Italy just in 
time for the performance. They both have 
good voices. Certain it is that the acoustics 
of the Giants’ habitat are not the most pro- 
pitious for out-door music; principally lack- 
ing is a shell over the stage to concentrate 
the sound; there were times when the or- 
chestra could not be heard, even in the field, 
and the distance to the covered seats is even 
greater. The chorus was very well trained 
and the ballet did exceptionally fine work. 

Miss Samoiloff, as Aida, did admirable 
work; hers is a young and vibrating im- 
personation, and her voice is rich. She could 
be heard at all times, due to the resonance of 
the vocal quality. She has a wide range and 
reached the high notes of the second act 
finale and in the Nile scene with ease and 
assurance. She looks well on the stage and 
carries herself with a convincing manner. 

When Pasquale Amato made his appear- 
ance a shout of welcome went up. It must 
have gladdened the veteran baritone’s heart 
to have such a convincing proof that he is 
still cherished by New Yorkers. It was no- 
ticeable that as soon as Mr. Amato came on 
the scene the entire performance took on an 
added verve. Everyone seemed to be happy 
about it, and sang with more sureness. Mr. 
Amato sang superbly; his voice was fresh 
and robust and he colored the part with an 
intense dramatic spirit which carried every- 
thing along with it. 

To add to the zest of the evening camels 
and elephants and white horses were made a 
part of the triumphal scene. Everyone 
seemed immensely pleased. 


San-Malo Bdduie Guest 


San-Malo, South American violinist, was 
the i of the Baldwin hour over WJZ on 
July 28. The artist contributed several in- 
teresting numbers and also added a few 
popular ones for good measure. He ‘was in 
excellent form, his tone being pure and rich, 
and his technic had an unusual fire and bril- 
liancy which carried beautifully. 

The audience which attended the concert 
in the broadcasting studios was very enthusi- 
astic about his playing as judged by the ap- 
plause which could be heard, and there must 
have been many who would have liked to add 
their share to this cordial reception, as it was 
indeed well merited. 
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Faust and Madame Butterfly Presented 
by Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company 


Both Operas Superbly Given—Cara Ginna and Hitzi Koyke Score Suc- 
cess—Premiere of Enter Pauline Arouses Enthusiasm. 


CINCINNATI, Onto—Steadily the season 
of the Cincinnati Opera Company mounts 
to its climax, which will come the eighth 
week with the gala production of Parsifal. 
The operas presented the sixth week, under 
the guidance of Isaac Van Grove, were 
Faust and Madame Butterfly. 

In Faust, Cincinnati’s own favorite, Italo 
Picchi, for many years with the Metropoli- 
tan but now a resident of this city, came 
into his own, for he is admirable in the 
role of Mephistofeles. A Cincinnatian, for 
whom the role of Marguerite is seemingly 
created, is Cara Ginna, who is endowed with 
just the right voice, the personal beauty and 
charm, so necessary to make of this role an 
outstanding one. Her return as guest artist 
for this opera was highly appreciated and 
she won deserved applause for her perfect 
portrayal of this role. Another Cincinnatian 
who shared in the honors of Faust is Lydia 
Dozier who sang the adorable part of Siebel 
with much charm, a beautiful interpretation 
and in splendid voice. As Valentine, Mario 
Valle sang even better than he has all sea- 
son. 

Themy Giorgi alternated with Ralph Er- 
rolle and sang the Sunday night perform- 
ance in the title role, bringing to it his fine 
understanding and delightful tenor. Errole is 
endowed with an artistry which makes up 
for any deficiency caused by over work due 
to a dual role this summer with the com- 
pany. He is producing director for the 
premiere of Enter Pauline, a Cincinnati 
opera, written by Clarke B. Firestone and 
Joseph Surdo. 

Constance Eberhart and Louis John Johnen 
sang Martha and Wagner, adding their con- 
scientious work to the perfect ensemble. Sel- 
dom has the chorus acquitted itself with such 
competence; staging, costuming and settings 
were of the best, and made of this produc- 
tion one of the best Faust performances ever 
seen in Cincinnati. 


JAPANESE PriMA DoNNA IN BUTTERFLY 

The success won by Hitzi Koyke last sea- 
son in the title role of Madame Butterfly 
was again repeated, each performance being 
sold out entirely, and frantic music lovers 
offering high premiums for tickets, which 
were not available. To accede to this de- 
mand the opera will be repeated twice—Au- 
gust 8 and 10. Koyke is naturally gifted 
with those attributes so necessary to make of 
the role of Butterfly a real person of tragic 
importance. Splendidly supported by such 
sterling artists as Nevada Van der Veer, 
Forrest Lamont and Fred Patton, Koyke 
created a Butterfly which closely rivalled and 
perhaps surpassed her portrayal of this role 
last season. 

Individually and collectively the artists 
scored a great triumph. Lamont as Pinker- 
ton is excellent; his romantic fervor as the 
lover is scarcely surpassed by his intense 
Wagnerian interpretation. His beautiful 
tenor lends itself perfectly to each type and 
his splendid artistry makes of each a fine 
characterization. Patton as the American 
Consul was convincing in every detail, while 
his voice blended and harmonized with great 
beauty. Van der Veer is a prime favorite in 
Cincinnati, either as May Festival soloist 
or as opera singer, and she brings to her 
role every bit of art, every golden note, 
which give so much pleasure to her listen- 
ers. Violet Summer as Kate Pinkerton, Giu- 
seppe Cavadore as Goro, Natale Cervi as 
the Prince and as the Bonzo, Max Toft as 
the Commissioner, Herman Tappo as the 
Registrar, Grace Cunningham as the Mother, 
and Silvana Nascinbene as Dolore, com- 
pleted a cast that gave a magnificent per- 
formance under the splendid direction of 
Isaac Van Grove. 

PREMIERE OF ENTER PAULINE 

Zoo Opera goers are getting the habit of 
looking forward to premieres of one kind 
or another. This year it was the first per- 
formance of an entirely new opera which 
saw birth in Cincinnati, having been con- 
ceived at the Zoo Opera last summer and 
bearing hallmarks of this famous company. 
Clark B. Firestone wrote the book and ly- 
rics, which were woven into a musical frame 
by Joseph Surdo. The plot includes many 
allusions to the Cincinnati Zoo with its 
opera—one even hears the ducks quack, the 
peacocks scream, and the lions roar their 
accompaniments to the singers, as they do 
in real life. A huge crowd thronged to the 
opera house to see the premiere on July 27, 
and it was an enthusiastic audience that 
laughed at the pranks of Herbert Gould as 


the funny butler; laughed with Ralph Er- 
rolle, the young man who is introducing his 
fiancee (Lydia Dozier) to his mother (Con- 
stance Eberhart) when he is interrupted by 
the entrance of Pauline (Yvonne X. Bon- 
heur), a former love who comes to collect 
for a bundle of love letters, but is rescued 
by the uncle, Robert Herrick (Willard 
Schindler), who met Pauline and fell in love 
with her when she sang with the Zoo Opera 
Company in Cincinnati. It is more a comic 
opera than light opera, for the singers exe- 
cute little dances as they sing ; the ballet does 
some lovely pantomine dances, and speaking 
lines intersperse the various songs, duets, 
trios and ensembles. Its success was in- 
stantaneous and vociferous applause greeted 
the singers, Mr. Van Grove and the authors. 
The versatility of Herbert Gould was put 
to the test as the butler and he was the 
“hit of the show.” Willard Schindler’s rich 
baritone and fine dramatic ability had ample 
opportunity, and Errole’s fine art in any 
tenor role was again demonstrated. Lydia 
Dozier’s lovely soprano gains with each sea- 
son, and Constance Eberhart’s rich contralto 
adds much to the pleasure of the a 
). 
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Harold Samuel in America Next 
Season 


Harold Samuel, the pianistic high priest of 
Bach, will again be in America the coming 
season. He will have five orchestral appear- 
ances in New York; four with the Philhar- 
monic Symphony and one with the Friends 
of Music. 

Mr. Samuel has played the piano ever since 
he can remember, having received the major 
part of his training from Edward Dannreu- 
ther in London, where he was born. In his 
native land he is hailed as one of the great 
pianists of the day and it was on the strength 
of this reputation that he was first invited to 
come to America. 

The invitation was extended to him by 
Mrs. Coolidge, in 1924, to play at the Berk- 
shire Festival, and from then on he has been 
demanded for appearances in every corner 
of the United States. After that first sea- 
son’s success he returned, again to electrify 
the critics and public by his marvelous inter- 
pretations of Bach; this season he returns 
not only to interpret Bach but Beethoven, 
Schumann and Scarlatti and others as well. 

A reliable test of Mr. Samuel’s popular- 
ity lies in the fact that no matter how many 
recitals he gives he always draws full 
houses. 


Programs for Goldman Band 


Edwin Franko Goldman and his band are 
continuing to appear on The Mall in Cen- 


tral Park on Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Sunday evenings and on the Campus of 
New York University on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings. There are the 
usual huge crowds each night, and the pro- 
grams are of the high standard established 
by Mr. Goldman when he inaugurated these 
concerts some years ago. He has prepared 
a program of Russian music for the fifty- 
fifth concert next Monday evening, at which 
time Patricia O'Connell, soprano, will ap- 
pear as soloist. There will be an American 
program on Tuesday evening, such well 
known composers being represented as Henry 
Hadley, Victor Herbert, Edward A. Mac- 
dowell, Reginald DeKoven and Edwin 
Franko Goldman. The Goldman number is 
a new March entilted Young America and 
is dedicated to the school and college bands 
of America. It is written in a simple man- 
ner so that it will be within the capabilities 
of such bands. The special feature of the 
march is its singing chorus, suitable words 
having been set to the Trio, making it 
adaptable for assembly singing and school 
body functions in general. The lyric was 
written by the composer’s son, Richard 
Henry Goldman. Del Staigers, cornetist, 
will be the soloist at this concert. Miss 
O'Connell will be heard again on Wednes- 


day evening, when the program will be made 
up principally of compositions by Johann 
Strauss. 

A Peruvian Concert will be given on 
Thursday, and in his program notes Mr. 
Goldman has the following to say: “The 
music of the Incas Indians of Peru, Bolivia 
and Ecuador, resurrected by Prof. Daniel 
Alomia Robles, a Peruvian composer anc 
archeologist, is intensely interesting. Prof. 
Robles has made a varied collection of the 
music of these quaint people beginning wiih 
the early days of the tribes, carrying it 
through the period of Spanish control down 
to the time of the republics. By this pro- 
cedure he has brought to light and collected 
about three hundred melodies of the early 
Incas, two hundred and sixty from the 
colonial period and seven hundred and ninety 
modern songs. Del Staigers will be the solo- 
ist at this concert and also on Friday and 
Sunday evenings. 

The annual music memory contest will be 
held during the first part of the program 
on Friday evening, and Saturday and Sunday 
evenings miscellaneous programs will be 
presented. At the last mentioned concert 
Miss O'Connell will be heard in one of the 
few songs written by Mr. Goldman, My 
Heaven of Love. 





Van Hoogstraten and Coates Given 
Ovation at Stadium Concerts 


The Former at the Completion of His First Period as Director of the 
Philharmonic’Symphony, and the Latter at His First 
Appearance This Season as Guest Conductor. 


Last week marked the end of Willem van 
Hoogstraten’s first period as director of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at 
the Stadium, the beginning of Albert Coates’ 
three weeks as guest conductor, and the ap- 
pearance of the Hall Johnson Negro Choir. 
The Choir sang on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, and presented two groups of Spi- 
rituals at each concert, supplementing their 
offerings with several encores in response to 
insistent applause. As is well known, this is 
a first class a capella choir which sings with 
spontaneity and the entire lack of affectation 
so vital to the proper interpretation of this 
primitive music. For the orchestra program 
on Monday night Mr. von Hoogstraten con- 
ducted the overture and scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Caprice Espagnol. Tuesday 
the orchestral contributions were confined 
to a march of Meredith Willson (for a 
number of years flutist of the Philharmonic 
and now conductor of an orchestra in Se- 
attle), Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, three of 
the Brahms Hungarian dances, and Wagner's 
Rienzi overture. 

On Wednesday there were four numbers 
on the program: Beethoven’s Leonore over- 
ture, No. 3, Debussy’s The Afternoon of a 
Faun, Tschaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimini, 
and Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben. 

There was a huge audience on Thursday 
evening to bid farewell to Mr. von Hoog- 
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MacDowell Benefit Nets 
Profit 


(Special telegram to the Musical 
Courier) 

Keene, N. H., July 29.—The Mac- 
Dowell Colony benefit here netted 
$3,500. On the program were Mrs. 
MacDowell, Lambert Murphy, Wil- 
liam Gustafson, Thornton Wilder 
(author), The Keene Chorus Club, 
and Governor Tobey. The Mac- 
Dowell manuscript, Fireside Tales, 
was auctioned for $300 and a Philip 
Hale pastel crayon tee a 


* * ak 
Margaret Shotwell Plays 


Abroad 


Cables were received by R. E. 
Johnston to the effect that Margaret 
Shotwell, pianist, appeared at Biar- 
ritz on July 17 and at the Casino in 
Vichy on July 24, each performance 
being a big success. 

* * * 


Grace Divine Marries 


Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was married to Jean Teslof, bari- 
tone and vocal coach, at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., on July 26. 


Margaret Shotwell Scores at 
‘ Salzburg 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Salzburg, July 29. — Margaret 
Shotwell, pianist, scored enormously 
when playing the Grieg Concerto 
with the Mozarteum Orchestra and 
with Baumgartner conducting. She 
had many recalls and has been re- 
engaged for a recital on August 6. 

MORINI. 


a * * 
Bucharoff’s Ballet Scores at 
Hollywood 


Word has reached the MUSICAL 
COURIER that Simon Bucharoff’s 
ballet from his new opera, Lakahra, 
which was performed at the Holly- 
wood Bowl on July 25, had an un- 
usual success. Goossens was the 
conductor who brought out the 
beauties of the score. 

a a 


Raisa and Rimini Acclaimed 
in Buenos Aires 
A cable received from Buenos 
Aires states that Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini scored a triumph 
there, on July 23, when they ap- 
peared in Aida. 


straten at his final appearance at the Sta- 
dium until August 16, when he will return 
for the last two weeks of the series. The 
first half of the program consisted of the 
overture from Schubert’s Rosamunde, ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s Gotterdammerung 
and Stravinsky’s Fire-Bird Suite. The final 
offering was the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
at the conclusion of which Mr. von Hoog 
straten was given a stirring ovation, straw 
seats being hurled into the air and the audi- 
ence rushing forward to give the popular 
conductor their enthusiastic approval and 
thanks for the splendid concerts he had con- 
ducted during the first period of the season 

Albert Coates was hailed by a large audi- 
ence on Friday evening when he made his 
first appearance at the conductor’s desk this 
season. It will be remembered that he was 
one of the guest conductors at these con- 
certs last summer and that he created a very 
favorable impression upon Stadium patrons. 
For his opening program on Friday he chose 
an interesting program which included 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Strauss’ 
Don Juan, Delius’ On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring and Borodin’s Polovets- 
kian Dances from Prince Igor. The Delius 
work, new to Stadium audiences, is based 
mm a twofold melody, the first part the 
composer’s own, a sequence of phrases that 
echo each other like distant cuckoo calls, 
and the second derived from a Norwegian 
folk song. This is a delightful little number, 
and was played with due regard for the 
simplicity of the music. There was the nec- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Worcester to Hold Seventieth 
Festival 


The seventieth annual Worcester ane 
Festival will be held in Mechanics Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., from September 30 ‘0 
October 5. Albert Stoessel will conduct the 
festival for the fifth consecutive year, and 
the following soloists will participate in the 
concerts: Jeannette Vreeland, Dorothy 
Speare, Ethel Fox and Gina Pinnera, so- 
pranos; Judson House and Arthur Hackett, 
tenors; Lawrence Tibbett and Norman Jol- 
liffe, baritones; Elly Ney, pianist, and The 
Marmeins, interpretative dancers. 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley Visits 
New York 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley was in New 
York for a few days last week, busy as 
ever with work for the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. She has already begun 
plans for the biennial, to be held in San 
Francisco in 1930, and interviewed several 
persons on business relative to that event. 


Mr. and Mrs. V olpe ‘in New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, well known 
to New Yorkers for some years past, have 
returned to the metropolis after a successful 
and happy season in Miami, Fla. A detailed 
report regarding their motor trip from 
Miami will appear in next week’s MusIcaL 
Courter. 
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Aw 


Does the xylophone player chop a chord on wood 


in the chop suey jazz band: 


== - 


The printer’s devil did his best when he trans- 
formed the pianist into the painist. 


The tragic opera, with text incomprehensible to 
most of us, except that we know that the actors are 
saying mean things to one another, ought to be called 
a cross word puzzle. 


‘A characteristic Tschaikowsky melancholy” was 
announced recently as an item of a radio program. 
Name not given—and not needed. We all know the 
Tschaikowsky melancholy. 

The mean musical manager who stands in the lobby 
and refuses free admissions to musicians, who on 
principle never pay for concerts, is combining busi- 
ness with pleasure. 

ae Caen 

\s Congress is planning import tax revision why 
not place a high rate of duty on the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Wagner, Schubert, 
Schumann, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, et al., who are 
taking the bread out of the mouths of our best 
\merican symphonic composers. 

ae eee 

It was reported some time ago that an American 
composer was making an opera of The Shanghai 
Gesture. What has become of it? The great suc- 
cess that the drama has been enjoying on the Pacific 
Coast brings it to mind and causes one to wonder 
how the musical work has advanced and what pros- 
pects there are for the staging of it. 

ee cee 

Dr. David Snedden, of Columbia University, said 
recently that many Americans suffer from “chronic 
infantilism.” One has only to listen to a few radio 
programs to be convinced of the truth of this state- 
ment, assuming, of as one is reasonably justi- 
fied in doing, that the radio program makers fitly 
gauge the public taste 


course, 


“Music which attempts to philosophize, to encroach 
on the realms of literature or painting, departs from 
its natural sphere and ceases to be music.” 
Pietro Aria, well-known Italian violinist, who is 
giving a series of recitals at the Columbia University 
Summer Wise words, though Richard 
Strauss, Stravinsky, Prokofieff and some other mod- 
ern composers may not agree with him. Mr. Aria 
also says that music has attained its highest realiza- 
tion in Mozart. Not a bad choice of a “favorite 


So Says 


Session. 
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composer” —though, of course, there is again plenty 
of room for differences of opinion. 

~<-— 

Sweet Adeline, of dreadful fame, is to become a 
play. Hammerstein has begun rehearsals on a musi- 
cal show to which he has given that name. Was 
Adeline ever sweet? You may judge for yourself 
upon hearing a lot of middle aged men sing her 
praises at a beef-steak dinner. You will find that 
her sweetness has faded, to say the least of it. Per- 
haps Hammerstein’s genius can revive it. 

ELS. 

“Rarest of all voices to be found in the musical 
world of this country is the true bass, the voice 
that can sing a good low F. A tenor is not the rarest 
voice in the professional world, although it is popu- 
larly supposed to be so, There are more sopranos 
than all other professional voices (male and female) 
put together. Good altos are rare.” So says Vin- 
cent Milligan, executive director of the National 
Music League. 


~ 
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The newly organized Columbia Grand Opera 
Company, of which Alexander Bevani is general 
director, has our best wishes for success. Mr. 
3evani announces that his company is financed by 
business men and people of wealth, and lets it be 
known that the company is to be conducted on the 
inost economical lines compatible with excellence. 
The thing can undoubtedly be done, and every effort 
toward it is a step in the right direction. 

ee eo — 

Headlines are often amusing, but one of the best 
of all that have come to notice recently is from the 
Herald, which announces that “Maestro” Milton 
Teitelbaum, who is, it appears, Brooklyn’s own prod- 
igy, three years old, does marvelous things. There 
is nothing astonishing about that, for they begin 
when they are one year old, or six months old, now-a- 
days, and the world refuses to be aroused. The only 
surprising thing about the Herald article is the fact 
that Milton Teitelbaum should be a “Maestro.” 

—————_A—__— 

This item is quoted from the New York Sun of 
twenty years ago: “Harry Askin of Chicago left New 
York yesterday afternoon after perfecting details for 
his production of a new musical comedy, ‘Lo.’ The 
book is by O. Henry, with lyrics by Franklin P. 
Adams, while A. Baldwin Sloane composed the 
nineteen musical numbers of the score. John E. 
Young is to be featured in ‘Lo’ and other players will 
be Juliette Lange, Mable Moyles and David Kirk- 
land. ‘Lo’ will make a tour of the far West before 
opening in Chicago.” 

ae 

“Modernism is rampant at the Salon this year,” 
wrote the critic of the Paris Figaro recently. That 
suggested this little fable to the raconteur of Le Rire: 

Modernistic Painter—What do you think of my 
work 7” 

Friend (surveying the picture )—‘‘Not bad; but it 
seems to me that he is not quite so red.” 

M. P. (wonderingly )—“He? I don’t understand.” 

Friend—“Why, isn’t that a portrait of your 
uncle?” 

M. P.—“You fool, that’s a marine sunset.” 

Edwin Franko Goldman presents many novelties 
during his summer band concerts, and certainly not 
the least of them are tuba solos. The tuba is no 
more a solo instrument than the bass fiddle, yet both 
instruments are effective when properly played by 
virtuosi of the first order. Tubas are made in all 
sizes, but the instrument generally recognized by 
that name is the bass of the series. The difficulties 
of breath support that the tuba player has to contend 
with to fill his great horn are something no singer 
ever knows. The tuba, like the saxophone, has come 
into prominence since jazz was invented; also one 
recalls that Wagner recognized the instrument’s 
value and used several sizes of tubas in his scores. 


The announcement that Eva LeGallienne is to play 
Juliet in the Shakespeare drama next winter arouses 
an interesting chain of reflection. Romeo and Juliet 
has undoubtedly many more performances in musi- 
cal form today than it has in the original. Since 
Gsounod’s setting was first heard in 1867, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s symphonic poem, in 1870, the conception 
in the public mind of the Romeo tale has become 
more musical than dramatic. Which only goes to 
show—it would seem—how much more expressive 
music is than words; how we can hear the same 
music over and over again without tiring of it, while 
the words would soon become too familiar. Strange 
but true! There is scarcely a line even of the great- 
est poetry or prose that we would care to hear again 
and again, as we do music—and not always the 
best either !—with real enjoyment. 
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A Conflict 


In our European namesake, Le Courrier 
Musical, Jacques Decaudin writes an impas- 
sioned article entitled Les Disques et Les Ed- 
iteurs. This, translated into English, means 
Phonograph Records and Publishers. 

Mr. Decaudin points out that a grave conflict 
has arisen between the manufacturers of phono- 
graph records and the publishers of music in 
France. The publishers, acting apparently with- 
in their legal rights, have associated together and 
have issued a refusal to phonograph record man- 
ufacturers to permit any copyright publications 
by French publishers to be recorded. Mr. De- 
caudin points out that the phonograph records 
have been a great aid in the propagation abroad 
of French music, and that it is therefore regret- 
table that this step should have been taken by 
the publishers. He also expresses sympathy for 
the composers whose works are thus withdrawn 
from public performance, and who are possibly 
also deprived of a certain amount of income. 

The whole matter is one of undeniable in- 
terest and importance, although it is surprising 
at this late date to find the phonograph called to 
account for injury done to publishers of sheet 
music. A complaint of that sort was made many 
years ago, and the Society of Authors, Com- 
posers and Publishers was formed to protect 
publishers and artists—at least, that is what 
happened here in America. In France there is 
also a Society of Composers and Publishers 
which we believe is able to exercise the same 
functions. The anxiety which was felt in the 
early days of the phonograph, that this new 
mechanical instrument would not only destroy 
the sale of music but also would entirely wipe 
out the concert artist, the symphony orchestra, 


* the opera house and every other form of pub- 


lic entertainment, proved in time to be entirely 
without foundation. Instead of having that re- 
sult, the phonograph had exactly the opposite ef- 
fect, educating new audiences of music lovers, 
bringing music into lives where it had been ab- 
sent, encouraging the sale of musical composi- 
tions by making people familiar with them, and 
so on. 

The French music publishers are undoubt- 
edly entirely justified in their action. Mr. De- 
caudin does not offer sufficient information in 
his article to give the reader any very definite 
idea of the publishers’ reasons for this refusal 
to allow their works to be recorded. There 
must, however, be some good reason. French 
music publishers are astute business men, and 
the syndicate of French music publishers, which 
includes a dozen or more of the leading firms, 
must be very well aware of the cause of the 
act and its probable result. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether or not the publishers 
are also refusing broadcasters the use of their 
music. 

It was in fear of some such action that a few 
of the radio companies in America have taken 
steps to get control of the catalogues of some of 
the leading publishers. The whole conflict, both 
in America and Europe, is of momentous inter- 
est, and will lead undoubtedly to new regulatory 
edicts, as well as to satisfactory contracts be- 
tween the forces involved. It is only fair to 
add that there would be no conflict if only peo- 
ple were willing to pay for what they get. The 
United States Government at present forces the 
makers of phonograph records to pay the own- 
ers of the copyright a small fee for the use of 
the music. The fee is not adequate, and the law 
has many unjust and improper features and ap- 
pears confiscatory, but is at least a step in the 
right direction. It is now under process of re- 
vision. Laws covering radio productions are 
also being considered. It must be remembered 
that such things as phonograph and radio burst 
upon the business world suddenly, and present 
conditions and problems that are entirely new. 
It takes time for these conditions to be adjusted 
to everybody’s satisfaction. These times of ad- 
justment are painful but temporary. 
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Vee) ations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Chicago, July 29. 

From B. F., a rash correspondent, | receive a 
note, as follows: 

“In my own particular circle we often speak of 
a tale of yours, published in THe Muscat CourigER 
some years ago, and I have been asked to request 
whether it would be possible for you to reprint it, 
as others doubtless also enjoyed the little tale, which 
had its parodistic features, and a ‘catch’ ending. 

It was about a pianist who had his hands hacked 
off because he wouldn’t play Chopin for some Ori- 
ental monarch. 

I hope I am not asking much, but I feel embold- 
ened because | noticed recently that you ran some 
fiction of yours in Variations.” 

nRre 

No, cherished correspondent, it is not asking too 
much. Of all ways to touch the starved heart of a 
poor scribe, you have chanced on the most subtle 
one. I shall retell my modest tale, and at once. 

x 


(N. B.—I must remark in parenthesis that the 
fact of your forgetting the main point gives me 
rather a twinge. 1 am not so sure now that the story 
has a point. Besides, it is not a parody, but merely 
an adaptation of a fable told me in my extreme 
youth by no less a person than James G. Huneker. 
The original narrative concerned a pianist who 
thought he hated Chopin and was not convinced to 
the contrary until after his hands had been chopped 
off by a fiendish Eastern potentate, possessor of 
slaves and of a magnificent grand piano. ) 

Rem e 
yay of preamble and apology. 
2Re 


All this by 


Here is the story :— 

nme 

Once upon a time there was a very beautiful prin- 
cess. Her mother was dead, and she had never had 
a father. The name of the princess was Dham-Bad. 
Being without parents the princess developed a stub- 
born, peevish disposition, and was greatly given 
to annoying those about her who were inferior to 
herself in rank and wealth. 

Among Dham-Bad’s many courtiers was a very 
nice young man, named Sap-Hed, who was the prin- 
cess’ secretary, for she was so obstinate that she had 
never learned how to write. The youth Sap-Hed 
was very good, of course, and always had been. He 
learned to read and write when he was quite young, 
liked his music lessons, and never told his piano 
teacher he’d practiced when he hadn’t. Dham-Bad 
hated Sap-Hed because he knew more than she did, 
and because he always blushed when she looked at 
him. Naturally Sap-Hed loved the princess, and she 
knew it; but that only served to fan her hatred of 
the worthy young man and excellent secretary. 

One day Sap-Hed was playing one of his own 
compositions, an E flat fugue, in octaves, when 
Dham-Bad entered the room, and, in a characteristic 
spirit of perversity, whistled the music in D, a half 
tone lower than E flat, as Sap-Hed well knew. How- 
ever, the youth kept on, skillfully intertwining with 
the theme of the fugue the melody of “Coochee 
Coochee”’ which he knew the lady loved. 

“How come, you don’t stop playing when your 
sovereign busts in?” sneered the princess, who was 
not nice in her English. 

“I always practice,” returned Sap-Hed mildly, and 
blushing violently ; “*I never miss a day.” 

“Oh, you don’t, do you?” cried Dham-Bad, a great 
anger seizing upon her, “Well, cut it out after this. 
It is my command.” 

“But I must —-— 

“Slave,” shrieked the princess, in a frenzy; “you 
beggarly dog, I’ll teach you to disobey my orders. 
What, ho! Swat-Em, Sock-Em, where are you? 
Hither, varlets! Rat-eating, bow-legged, bloomer- 
brigade, appear !” 

She smote upon her hands three and one-half 
times, and there came forth two mighty black men, 
who, at a peculiar signal from Dham-Bad, seized 
Sap-Hed and bound his right arm behind his back. 

In an instant a large block was placed in the center 
of the room, the young man’s free arm was laid 
across, and there, before the cruel eyes of Dham- 
Bad, the executioner’s ax did its horrible work. 
Sap-Hed’s left arm was cut off at the shoulder! 

For weeks the poor secretary hovered between life, 
death, and calves’ foot jelly. When he finally re- 
turned to court, Dham-Bad’s heart was melted, and 
she bitterly repented her harshness. She went to 
see him every day, and brought him anonymous gifts 


of flowers and current issues of the Musicar 
Courter. Her pity was so great, in fact, that she 
made him Grand Vizier of all the nation, and hung 
so many orders and medals on him that his double- 
breasted, three-button English serge coat looked like 
a silver and gold cuirass. 

Womanlike, her pity soon turned to love, and de- 
termining to make Sap-Hed rich and powerful be- 
yond compare, Dham-Bad first had him made Grand 
Sachem of the Tammany branch in Stamboul, and 
later appointed him Chief Dry Agent of the Turco- 
Arabian Coast. 

Then was the measure of Sap-Hed’s happiness 
full and he became the envied of all men. He no 
longer blushed when the princess looked at him, and 
she daily grew to love him more. He dared address 
her ‘‘babe” and “kid” and once he called her “Funny 
Face” without suffering any reprisals. 

One night Sap-Hed had written several letters for 
Dham-Bad, rejecting the proposals of marriage she 
had that day received from various powerful princes 
of various lands. The beauteous maid looked 
tragically on the empty sleeve at her secretary’s side, 
while her eyes filled with tears and her soul with a 
great sorrow. 

“Sappy,” she began, in a pleading voice that she 
never had used before, “I am sorry for—for—that ; 
I hope you have forgiven me.” 

“Why, you poor little fish—— 

“T tried to make it up to you,’ Dham-Bad inter- 
rupted him; “could any man have risen higher?” 
Completely overcome, Dham-Bad hid her face in her 
hands and wept. 

“Don’t be a goof, princess, I had nothing to for- 
give. This little affair?” he asked, holding up the 
stump of his arm; “it is nothing, a mere nothing.” 
That was a cruel dig, for the whole nation knew 
that his left arm was nothing. 

“T know, I know,” sobbed Dham-Bad; “you 
needn’t reproach me with it. But it might have been 
worse, At first I intended to cut them both off. I 
really did. And then you would have had to go to 
a circus as an armless wonder.” And poor Dham- 
Bad wept in streams. 

“Had you—had I lost both arms, what would you 
have done for me more than you did after | lost 
one?” asked Sap-Hed, slowly. 

“Then,” spoke up the princess, gazing on him 
tenderly, “then I should have married you and made 
you king over all this broad land.” 

“Do you mean it?” cried Sap-Hed coarsely, finger- 
ing his sword. 

“T swear it by the beards of my female ancestors— 
they were Polish,” Dham-Bad made answer. 

“Then, by Allah, I will yet be king, and your hus- 
band,” shouted Sap-Hed drawing his sword. 

Dham-Bad read the deadly purpose in his eyes, 
and she threw herself upon him, thinking to stay 
his arm. 

3ut it was too late! 

Sap-Hed flourished his sword once, twice, thrice, 
and with a quick stroke cut off his right arm. 

“T love you, I love you,” shrieked Dham-Bad; “I 
would have married you with your one arm. Why, 
oh, why, did you do it?” It is too terrible—I cannot 
believe it.” 

“There it lies,” answered Sap-Hed quietly, point- 
ing at the severed member with his sword. “And 
your promise ?” 

“Tt shall be kept. Today—this very hour—shall 
see us hitched, united in holy matrimony, | mean. 
But your arms, your arms!” wailed Dham-Bad, 
weeping afresh. 

“Never mind, my sweetheart, your love will be 
alms enough for me,” returned Sap-Hed, with a pun 
that was in execrable taste under the circumstances. 

And that very hour he married Dham-Bad (those 
present at the ceremony remember to this day how 
the happy Sap-Hed placed the ring on his bride’s 
finger with his teeth) and was made king over all the 
broad land. 


” 


neRe 


It would be difficult to express in measured words 
my joy when, a week after the original publishing 
of the history of Dham-Bad and Sap-Hed, I re- 
ceived the following letter : 

“MY DEAR SIR—I generally find your Varia- 
tions pleasant reading when you confine yourself to 
piano players and their doings; but I think in the 
realm of fiction you have some superiors, like Kip- 
ling, Crawford, Corelli, and Hardy. They say that 
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‘liars must have good memories,’ and I think this 
applies to embryo novelists as well. 

“In your imaginative tale last week about the 
malicious princess and her unfortunate secretary 
there are several startling discrepancies which I beg 
to call your attention to. 

“In the first place, you say: ‘In an instant a large 
block was placed in the centre of the room and... 
Sap-Hed's left arm was cut off at the shoulder.’ 

“Now, one would suppose that Mr. Sap, being a 
normal personage, had only two arms, and that when 
one of these, the left, was cut off there remained to 
him but one, the right arm. 

“However, you go on to state that: ‘Sap-Hed 
flourished his sword . . . and cut off his right arm!’ 

“Now, with what arm did he flourish the sword 
and cut off the other when he had but one? He must 
have been a contortionist of exceptional agility. j 

“Assuming, though, that Mr. Sap accomplished 
this remarkable feat, how do you explain the para- 
graph in which you say: *‘ ‘“There it lies,” answered 
Sap-Hed quietly, pointing at the severed member 
with his sword ?” 

“In the name of sense, in what hand did Mr. Sap 
hold the sword with which he pointed at the ‘severed 
member,’ when, by your own statements, both of his 
arms had been cut off ? 

“A satisfactory answer to these questions would 
not only interest me exceedingly, but would cause 
me to retract my statement about your inferiority to 
the great writers mentioned above. ; 

“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) J. J. Heywarp.” 
RReR 

It was all very much like our late gifted painter- 
countryman, Whistler, who on a certain occasion 
was chief witness at a murder trial. 

“Would you please tell the jury, sir, how far you 
were from the actual scene of the shooting ?” 
the prosecufing attorney. 

“Certainly,” replied Whistler, producing a_note- 
book, which he studied for a moment. “I was four 
yards, one foot, two-and-one-half inches from the 
exact spot where the shooting took place.” 

There was an audible titter from the spectators, 
and even the jury joined in, whereupon the learned 
judge rapped loudly for order, and said sharply to 
the witness: “How could you know the distance so 
exactly ?” 

“{ measured it, Your Lordship,” was the unex- 
pected rejoinder, “because I knew that some damned 
fool would ask me that question at the trial.” 

eRe 

A London paper says that Henry Wood has his 
own method for the gauging of tempi in music. It 
seems that when visiting conductors appear in Lon- 
don, Sir Henry times the separate movements with 
a stop watch, and in that way is enabled to compare 
his own tempi with those of his colleagues. That is 
no new device in music. It was used thirty years 
ago by European critics, and by some in New York 
during the “good old days.” 

eRe 

Speaking of conductors, Weingartner was recently 
interviewed by a female American journalist abroad. 
“Are the Americans musical?” she asked the leader. 
“T have no doubt,” replied Weingartner, “that in ten 
years’ time the Americans will produce some great 
musical genius who shall rank with Shakespears in 
literature; their musical education is so sure and 
so complete.” What is it the gentleman wishes here, 
an opera conductorship, a permanent orchestra, a 
conservatory directorship? Nein? Ya? 

RR ese 

On its long and weary wanderings an old musical 
joke stopped again for a brief rest in Chicago last 
week. Perhaps you have not heard it. Here it is: 
“A Scotch clergyman recently complained that, after 
preaching a sermon on the subject of ‘The Devil,’ 
the choir sang a hymn to the air of ‘Should Auld 
Acquaintance Be Forgot?’ ” 

zm e 

A London composer writes: “Probably not one 
musician in ten thousand is aware of the fact that 
the first five notes of the opening theme of the Schu 
mann quintet, op. 44, in E flat, are identical with the 
beginning of a trio in E flat by Anton Filtz, a Ger- 
man composer, who died in 1760.” And _ probably 
if all the ten thousand knew, not one would care a 
jot. However, in order to relieve our correspondent, 
he is herewith informed that the piece of informa 
tion he offers was printed in the MustcaL Courter 
years ago in connection with my series of articles 
and lectures called “Beethoven And Other Plagi- 
arists.” 


asked 


ene 
There are always breezy items to be garnered 
from the Western papers. One of them recently re- 
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fused to publish eulogies gratis, but added encour- 
agingly: “We will publish the simple announcement 
of the death of any of our friends with pleasure.” 
Another paper, printed not a thousand miles from 
Pueblo, Cal., appeals to its backward subscribers in 
the following potent fashion: “It is said that a man 
who squeezes a dollar never squeezes his wife. A 
glance at our subscription book leads us to believe 
that many women in this section are not having 
their ribs cracked. Come in and settle, and show 
that all’s right at home.” 
2 RR 
On the other hand, a New York paper tells of a 
mother hiding her nine-year-old son, a “phenomenal 
violinist,” from the “hypnotic gaze” of a manager 
who seeks to tour the infantile marvel. This mother 
by far outshines Mrs. Gracchi, of historic fame. 
Ln 
Then there’s the Brooklyn daily with its story of 
a railway conductor whose “phenomenal” basso 
voice has been “discovered.” The whimsical re- 
porter adds by way of comment: “There probably 
are no brakes in his voice.” 
eRe 
Revised and inverted proverb for opera singers: 
“Familiarity breeds contracts.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


OPTIMISM 

An interesting reply to the pessimists is made by 
R. T. Newman in the “Ask Adventure” department 
of a recent issue of the Adventure magazine. Some- 
one asked Adventure if it was true that the trade of 
railroad telegrapher was a “dead one.” Mr. New- 
man’s reply was as follows—and it is well for the 
pessimists, whether musical, telegraphic or transpor- 
tation to take note of it: 

“Of course many of the roads are using telephones instead 
of the telegraph machine today in transmitting messages and 
train orders, and naturally the new inventions will affect the 
telegraph service some, but in regards to telegraph operators, 
they will take up the operation of the new inventions also, 
so there you are. 

“It is like this: The railroads are making a big fuss, or 
were some time ago, over the bus and the truck, when they 
first came out; now there are thousands of trucks and buses 
used by the railroad themselves, and they are hooking up in 
the cooperation of plane trips from coast to coast, and today 
the railroads have the finest equipment, and still getting finer 
equipment for passenger service, and placing large orders 
for locomotives. Although we know this bus and truck 
business hurts the railroads on the short hauls only, they 
seem to be handling more tonnage in freight and passenger 
business just the same. _ ; 

“There are many electric locomotives used by the rail- 

roads in the United States today, but still the most of them 
seem to stand by the old iron steam horse. So it is, I think, 
with our new inventions—some roads will take them on, in 
offices, and territories where they work out to better satis- 
faction than the telegraph, but not in your or my time will 
they effect the telegraph to any great extent. 


— 


EDITORS COMMEND EASTMAN 

As was recently announced, George Eastman cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday by presenting the 
city of Rochester with complete radio equipment 
for the auditoriums of thirty-six public and parochial 
schools, with the particular object of making it pos- 
sible for the children to hear the concerts of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra and the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, of both of which Eugene Goos- 
sens is conductor. Arthur See is the manager ot 
both orchestras and originator of the plan. Com- 
ment in Rochester papers takes an editorial turn. 
lhe Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says: “Dr. 
Walter Damrosch made children’s concerts in New 
York a much esteemed ministration of music years 
ago, but he reached, after all, a very limited public. 
When he turned to the radio, his public made im- 
mense increase and by so much was the usefulness of 
his concerts to the future of music enlarged. 

“Here in Rochester Mr. Eastman’s gift puts a peak 
of usefulness on the Civic Orchestra project to which 
the community has contributed, and now the way 
is open to make the Civic Orchestra pervasively a 
factor in child education in Rochester.” 


A 
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A NEW OPERA COMPANY 

Alexander Bevani has finally succeeded in carrying 
out his idea of organizing “opera for the people and 
by the people” for Pacific Coast performances. He 
calls his new organiaztion the Columbia Grand Opera 
Company, and he is himself the general director, with 
Bradford Mills executive manager. The organiza- 
tion is sponsored and financed by a group of public 
spirited men and women of Los Angeles, Pasadena 
and Hollywood. 

The prospectus of the company says, and perhaps 
it is true, that Southern California is rapidly coming 
to be the musical center of the world. The pros- 
pectus also says: “Grand Opera in America has here- 
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tofore been thought of in terms of ‘stars’—it is the 
purpose of the Columbia Grand Opera Company to 
present opera with the highest possible perfection 
of ensemble; with a faithful adherence to traditional 
detail, yet with uniform superiority of artists, chorus, 
orchestra and scenic vestiture.” This is just the least 
bit ambiguous. Does it mean that there are to be 
no stars, or that the entire company is to be a com- 
pany of stars? 

One thing that is notable and decidedly commend- 
able is the fact that the old-style stage settings, which 
so soon become “frowzy” when companies go on 
the road, are to be abandoned in favor of a few 
solidly built set pieces with backgrounds of gorgeous 
drapes. That should prove a popular innovation. 

paces tee 
WHEN A DREAM CAME TRUE 

In the Musica Courter of April 20, under the 
title of “A Dream,” it was announced that Egon Pol- 
lak had been engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
as one of its first conductors, and although the an- 
nouncement was refuted at the time the Chicago 
Civic Opera has just sent out to the press the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“A new conductor, Egon Pollak, general musical 
director of the Hamburg State Opera, has been se- 
cured by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Mr. 
Pollak was conductor of the German _ repertory 
during the seasons of 1915-16 and 1916-17, and his 
return will be welcomed as the first step in carrying 
out the plans for a more varied German repertory. 


Tuning in With Europe 


London’s Orchestral Riches 

London looks forward to a musical winter such as 
it has never had before. Its operatic prospects are 
brighter than they have been in a generation, and 
the orchestral situation holds out promises of the 
most alluring kind. The wonderful permanent or- 
chestra which Sir Thomas Beecham has been pro- 
mising right along has not, it is sure, quite materi- 
alized in the form we were led to believe, for, i 
will be a British Broadcasting Orchestra rather than 
a Beecham Orchestra; but it will give twenty-three 
concerts, of which Sir Thomas will conduct eleven. 
The rest will be in the hands of Sir Henry Wood, 
Sir Landon Ronald, and Felix Weingartner. Out- 
side the regular series Sir Thomas has promised a 
Delius Festival of six concerts—rather a large order 
considering the present state of Delius’ popularity. 
Royal Philharmonic Borrows an Orchestra 

The Royal Philharmonic Society remains in the 
field with its usual eight concerts, but its orchestra 
will be that of the Broadcasting Corporation, for 
the casual constellation known as the Philharmonic 
Orchestra has ceased to exist, for the simple reason 
that most of its members will have to do service in 
either of the two “permanent” orchestra—the Broad- 
casting or the London Symphony. The Philhar- 
monic’s conductors are yet to be announced. 
Coates and the London Symphony 

The London Symphony Orchestra, which has now 
become permanent by virtue of phonographic and 
other subsidies and alliances, will give its usual series 
of ten London concerts with various guest conduc- 
tors. As the nefarious “deputy system” has been 
abandoned the quality of the performances is ex- 
pected to show a great improvement. Albert Coates 
will open the series and will function as the per- 
manent conductor of the orchestra on tour, a post 
formerly held by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
A New Experiment 

Even more interesting than the regular series, per- 
haps, is the special series of six London Symphony 
concerts announced and subsidized by Mrs. Samuel 
Courtauld, who bids fair to become the Mrs. Lanier 
of London. The great feature of these concerts is 
extra rehearsals—as many as are needed to secure 
first-class performances. London’s conscience in 
this matter is actually waking up. 
A New Audience 

Besides setting a new standard these concerts are 
to create a new audience. Prices are to be as low 
as, and even lower than in New York, and certain 
working-class organizations are said to have bought 
out the bulk of the tickets en bloc, in advance. The 
people who show this avidity for music are the sort 
that ordinarily do not get a chance to go to good con- 
certs at all—which once again disproves London’s 
alleged lack of musical interest. 
Heavy Diet 

These people will, moreover, have to digest some 
pretty heavy fare. Otto Klemperer is to give them 
one of the Bruckner symphonies, and Bruno Walter 
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is to do Mahler’s Song of the Earth. The chief 
drawing card is to be Artur Schnabel, who is to play 
no less than four concertos at these concerts. There 
is no other soloist, and the only other conductor is 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who will also continue his fine 
work at the Children’s Concerts, as heretofore. If 
the Courtauld series is successful it is likely to lead 
to a permanent institution of much larger propor- 
tions. 
And the Visitors 

Besides all these concerts— some sixty in all— 
the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester under Hamilton 
Harty is coming to London for nine concerts, the 
3erlin Philharmonic under Furwangler for three, 
and the Vienna Philharmonic (under whom?) for 
two or three, making about 75 orchestral concerts 
in all, not counting the various “extras” and “spe- 
cials.” And before all this starts we have Sir Henry 
Wood leading two solid months of nightly “Proms,” 
teeming with novelties, with Beethoven nights, 
3rahms nights and Wagner nights. If it’s music 
you want, come to London. But we assume no 
risks, ra, 





Readers’ Forum 





Negro Spiritusls 


To the Editor Musical Courier: 


Ernest Newman’s outspoken condemnation of Negro 
spirituals: and the MusicaL Courter’s somewhat agreeing 
editorial comments in its June 15 issue lead me to suspect 
that there exists between you critical gentlemen, on the one 
hand, and the spiritual interpreters, on the other, that “mu- 
tual misunderstanding” mentioned by Serge Koussevitzky 
(Musica Courier, June 29) which has led Mr. Newman 
in particular to misjudge this negroid genre and even to 
detest it. And I feel that this misunderstanding—due, as I 
believe, to the crushing of that type of song between the 
upper ‘millstone of its misinterpreters and the nether one 
of its professionalistic critic-auditors—is most unfortunate. 

Mr. Newman’s invective valve was opened, as he admits, 
when one Paul Robeson sang some of these songs in Lon- 
don as instrumentally accompanied solos. I confess, I can 
not think of any worse conditions under which the noted 
Englishman could have heard anything labelled “Negro 
spirituals.” And I say this without regard to the personal 
artistic merits of the singer in question. 

The primitive raw material of the spirituals was and is 
unaccompanied, non-harmonized and predominatingly group- 
sung music. These fairly well known facts indicate the 
dangers of civilization which these songs run on being har- 
monized, fitted to an instrumental accompaniment, made 
into vocal solos, taken out of their native environment and 
performed—as they usually are—with all the concert man- 
nerism which cosmopolitan audiences are supposed to de- 
mand. 

Some of these steps are dead wrong. Others should be 
taken with extreme caution. It is, for example, as repre- 
hensible, musically, to soloize “Swing Low” as to do the 
same with a Bach chorale; and it is as futile as a coloratura 
soprano version of the Blue Danube. Harmonisation, on 
the other hand, must be done. The age demands it. But it 
must be done cautiously and with full feeling for, and un- 
derstanding of, the peculiar melodic material. And then, 
the song finished on paper, the interpreter must fuse his 
vocal artistry and the true spirit of the genre, remaining 
chaste of those vocal mannerisms that are current on the 
concert stage but strange to the American Negroes. 

One can hardly expect Mr. Newman to have become 
acquainted with the unabused spirituals; for they are of too 
recent origin and the locale of their fostering, certain cen- 
ters of the Southeastern states, is very likely beyond the 
range of his observation. One of these places, for ex- 
ample, is Nashville, Tenn., where John W. Work, the 
younger, of Fisk University, is leading in the task of de- 
veloping a body of traditional Negro song supplemented 
continually by fresh findings. This thoroughly musicianly son 
of an equally inspired and richly endowed father gets his 
song material in the earliest stages of its growth, moulds 
it with reverence and with that creative feeling that those 
only who are within the slavery-to-now circle possess, and 
gives it concert life as sung by his own highly skilled 
Negro choral groups and his own trained singers of the 
few solo (not accompanied) passages. 

If Mr. Newman should accidentally read these lines, I 
hope he, and you too, will consider this an invitation to 
Visit Nashville, a southern educational center for Negroes, 
not a “cotton swamp,” and hear spirituals at their best. 
For the spirituals can not come to you any more than can 
the Oberammergau Passion Plays. These songs have al- 
ways lost something of their essence when transported very 
far from Fisk University and Hampton and Tuskeegee In- 
stitutes, to name only a few of the prominent places where 
musical idealists of the Negro race are rendering the cause 
of music an invaluable service. You will witness an ac- 
tivity which is, as far as I know, unique in the culture of 
today, and has been paralleled, in scope and vision, only 
by the volkslied movement in nineteenth century Germany 
and by more recent similar trends in Russia. 

When he comes to Nashville, Mr. Newman will be con- 
vinced, I am sure, that “their vogue” (which, incidentally, 
began in England when Mr. Newman was only five years 
old) has nothing to do with dim memories of Uncle Tom 
and Topsy, but rather with the worthwhileness of the songs 
qua music. He will be able to hear “God is a God and He 
Always will Be God,” “Sittin’ Down Beside of the Lamb,” 
“Stand the Storm, It Won’t be Long,” “Wish i’se in Heaven 
Settin’ Down” the virility of which will convince him that 
these spirituals—and there are dozens more of equal worth— 
are the opposite of “the thinnest, barest, flattest common- 
place.” He would discover also that the digging of this 
tonal treasure has proceeded far enough to indicate that the 
richest finds are still to come. GrorGE PULLEN JACKSON. 
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Stadium 


(Continued from page 21) 


essary vigor and vitality to the Beethoven 
Opus, following which the dramatic quali- 
ties were effectively brought out in Strauss’ 
Don Juan. The conductor was in especially 
happy mood in Borodin’s Polovetzkian 
Dances from Prince Igor, which brought the 
program to a conclusion. 

Mr. Coates led the orchestra without a 
baton, a custom which is characteristic of 
him. His conducting was forceful, and there 
was apparent a sympathetic understanding 
between the musicians and their leader 
which resulted in musicianly readings of the 
various scores. There was sich an enthusi- 
astic demonstration following the final num- 
ber on the program that the conductor re- 
sponded with a few words of thanks for 
the hearty welcome given him. 

Another “first performance at the Sta- 
dium” number was listed on Saturday's pro- 
gram, the Rossini-Respighi suite, La Bou- 
tique Fantasque. This work is divided into 
seven short sections: Cossack Dance, Noc- 
turne, Mazurka, Tarantelle, Valse Lente and 
Can-Can. As the titles indicate, the music 
is light and especially appropriate for sum- 
mer musical fare. Saturday’s program also 
included works by Wagner, Dukas, Glazou- 
noff, Johann Strauss, Schubert and Tschai- 
kowsky. There was another demonstration 
for Mr. Coates at this concert, which pre- 
sages well for the success of his season as 
guest conductor. 

Jury 29 


The rainstorm that deluged the torrid city 
at seven o’clock undoubtedly deterred several 
thousand people from journeying to the 
Stadium, with the result that an audience of 
only about 1,500 heard the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, under Albert Coates, 
dispense some good music well played. The 
symphonic nucleus of the program was Bee- 
thoven’s innocuous second, a_ well-written 
compendium of Haydn and Mozart, with 
little in it to suggest the later and greater 
symphonist. A stadium novelty was a skill- 
ful arrangement of five Purcell movements 
by Mr. Coates. The Rondo, two Airs, min- 
uet and allegro by England’s great seven- 
teenth century composer in the conductor’s 
setting, proved very enjoyable concert num- 
bers. The overture to Humperdinck’s Haen- 
sel und Gretel and Tschaikowsky’s theme 
and variations completed an enjoyable pro- 
gram, not too heavy for a hot July night. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


A group of artist pupils of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios in New York recently 
gave a recital at Darien, Conn. Harrington 
van Hoesen gave freely of his beautiful bari- 
tone voice, while Frances Alcorn gave much 
pleasure in German and Italian songs, with 
the excellent aid at the piano of Myrtle Al- 
corn. Mary Frances Wood played piano 
solos with splendid technical facility. Anita 
Atwater revealed herself as the possessor of 
a lovely soprano voice, and Elizabeth An- 
dres, contralto, also sang with deep feeling, 
ably supported by Sally Townsend. Mary 
Tippett’s beautiful soprano voice was pre- 
sented with ease and intelligence, enhanced 
by the effective playing of Beryl Blanch, 
Frank LaForge, at the piano for Miss At- 
water and Mr. van Hoesen, as always sup- 
pled impeccable accompaniments. 

The La Forge-Berumen Studios opened 
their summer season of weekly Thursday 
evening studio recitals on June 13. Phoebe 
Hall, pianist, gave the entire program, and 
displayed an effeciive technic, while her tone 
was round and resonant with abundant 
power. 

The second recital presented Mary Fran- 
ces Wood, pianist, who revealed a remark- 
ably crisp and accurate technic, while her 
interpretations were artistic and vital; also 
Mary Tippett, coloratura soprano, who sang 
with taste and musical understanding. Beryl 
Blanch, as her accompanist, unerringly fol- 
lowed each mood of the singer. 

Katherine Philbrick recently appeared i ina 
piano recital at the studios, scoring a genu- 
ine success. On July 2 a number of artist- 
pupils of Mr. La Forge were heard in recital 
at the Bowery Mission. Howard Sharp, bari- 
tone, showed marked improvement over his 
previous appearance, his voice having more 
depth and produced with greater ease. Ma- 
belle Patterson, contralto, revealed a voice 
of power and richness; Laura La Forge 
gave pleasure with her artistic interpreta- 
tions, and Allen Stewart also was received 
with great enthusiasm. Rosa Honyikova, 
dramatic soprano, sang with great depth of 
feeling, while Alessandro Telesio employed 
his beautiful tenor voice with intelligence 
and taste. Excellent accompaniments were 
provided by Hilda Holpeer, Sibyl! Hamlin 
and Kenneth Yost. 


Gold Medal for Artur Bodanzky 


Bertin.—Following the Mannheim Thea- 
ter Festival, recorded in an earlier issue of 
the Musicat Courter, gold medals were 
awarded by the city of Mannheim to Richard 


MUSICAL 


Strauss, Hans Pfitzner, Artur Bodanzky and 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. The two latter are 
old Mannheim favorites, having conducted 
there years ago, before they attained their 
present celebrity. H.ik. 


Roman Prydatkevitch’s Curric- 


ulum Vitae 


Roman Prydatkevitch, violinist-composer, 
was born in 1895 in the vicinity of Lemberg, 
at which time his father was a sculptor in 
an official capacity of the Austrian Empire. 
When four years of age he began the study 
of the violin. He received instruction from 
Prof. Eugene Perfetsky and also became en- 
rolled as a pupil at the Academical Gymna- 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


sium at Lemberg. Later on, *he studied at 
the Imperial Academy of Music in Vienna, 
with Prof. J. Stvertka. In 1916 he was 
accepted in the master class of Prof. Ottokar 
Sevcik, and studied composition in the same 
Academy under Dr. Stoehr and Dr. J. Marx. 
During this period he also studied philosophy 
at the University of Vienna. 

When the war broke in upon the young 
musician’s career he served as First Lieuten- 
ant in the Imperial and Royal Austrian Cav- 
alry. His social position and talent attracted 
the attention of influential Austrian officers 
and he was assigned to give recitals for the 
benefit of the War Relief of the Imperial 
Ministry of War in several important cities 
in the Austrian Alps. After hostilities 
ceased, he became instructor at the National 
Institute of Education and Ukrainian Thea- 
trical Institute at Odessa, Ukraine, and gave 
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recitals in Vienna, Lemberg, Tyrol, etc. He 
then studied violin in Berlin with Prof. 
Richard Hartzer for one and one-half years; 
composition with Prof. Walter Gmeindl, and 
philosophy and musical science at the Fried- 
rich Wilhelm University. 

Since 1923 Mr. Prydatkevitch has taught 
in his own school of music in New York. 
In 1927-28 he studied composition with Reg- 
inald C. Morris at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. March, 1929, marked 
Mr. Prydatkevitch’s appointment as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Zechwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy and the pub- 
lication of three of his compositions, for vio- 
lin and piano, by Edward Schuberth & Com- 
pany of New York. These compositions 
have received very favorable criticism in the 
musical world 

As a man who has devoted his entire life 
to learning, and has acquired a broad educa- 
tion, combined with his innate talent and so- 
cial tact, Mr. Prydatkevitch is destined for 
success as an artist as well as a musical 
pedagogue. His students admire him and 
show their appreciation of his desire to aid 
them in their studies by working hard in co- 
operation with him. As a result, several of 
Mr. Prydatkevitch’s pupils received gratify- 
ing awards at the recent contests held by the 
New York Music Week Association. 


Barbara Maurel Doing Radio Work 


Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, who is 
well known to concert enthusiasts through- 
out the United States, is featured each 
Thursday night at 10.30, over station WJZ 
and associated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company, on an ere known as 

“Around the World with Libby.” Miss 
Maurel’s voice is exceptionally well suited 
to the radio, and the experience acquired 
while making her many records is serving 
her in good stead. 

The coming season will find Miss Maurel 
again active in her recital and concert work, 
and because of the additional radio engage- 
ments, the season 1929-1930 will undoubtedly 
be one of the best in her career. 


A Correction 


In a recent issue of the MusicaL Courter, 
in a report of the First Berkshire Chamber 
Music Concert, the name of Margaret Bacon 
was given as the assisting pianist. The error 
lies in the fact that it was the well-known 
pianist, Katherine Bacon, who was the as- 
sisting pianist of the ensemble. 


Mabel Deegan to Broadcast Today 

Mabel Deegan, violinist, has been re- 
engaged to broadcast over WOR on its re- 
cital hour today, August 3. 








I See That 





Hollywood Bowl audience enjoyed Simon 
Bucharoff’s ballet from his new opera, 
Lakahra, performed there on July 25. 

A Cable tells of the triumph scored in 
Buenos Aires by Raisa and Rimini in 
Aida. 

Worcester’s seventieth festival will be held 

September 30 to October 5. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley was a recent 
visitor in New York. 

Van Hoogstraten and Coates were loudly 
applauded at the Stadium Concerts. 
Mary Green, of Decherd, Tenn., was the 
prize winner in the Tennessee State 

Music Teachers’ Association Contest. 

Chicago Civic Opera Company has 
added to its repertory Mascagni’s Iris; 

Edith Mason will have the title role. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe are back in 
New York after successful season in 
Miami, Fla. 

Artur Bodanzky received one of the gold 
medals awarded by the City of Mann- 
heim, Germany. 

John Crouch makes splendid impression as 
soloist at fourth recital this season of 
Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master Class. 

Irvin and Edgar Schenckman please in re- 
cital at first of series of concerts at 
University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School. 

Prince Obolensky, a product of the Russian 
Revolution and pupil of Melba, will be 
heard in America next season. 

Helen Scoville, peasant and assistant to Er- 
nest Hutcheson, will tour abroad. 

Clarence Lucas discusses in this i issue, “Prod- 
igies and Nerve Force.” 

Alexander Rosanoff, now in New York to 
teach singing, tells some facts about his 
interesting career. 

Lenore Griffith achieves success in a recital 
program given for the Yeatman Griffith 
Summer Vocal Master Class. 

Giacomo Quintano has opened a new College 
of Music at Allenhurst, N. J. 

Josephine Lucchese was honored by the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. 

New operas have tryout at 59th German 
Tonkunstlerfest in Duisburg, “Machin- 
ist Hopkins” hailed as a great success. 


Mrs. 


The 


Jose Mojica tells of some of the mishaps of 
his career. 

Faust and Butterfly finely presented at Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera. 

San-Malo wins success as soloist at the Hol- 
lywood Bowl. 

The MacDowell Colony 
N. H., netted $3,500. 

Grace Divine was married to Jean Teslof, 
baritone and vocal coach. 

Salzburg acclaimed Margaret Shotwell at 
her appearance with the Mozarteum Or- 
chestra. 

Harold Samuel 
next season. 

Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk is holding a ten 
weeks’ class from June 1 to August 15 
at her studio in Westport, Conn. 

Ralph H. Korn has written an excellent lit- 
tle book on How to Organize the Ama- 
teur Band and Orchestra. 

Albert Coates is now guest conductor of the 
Stadium Concerts. 

A music memory contest will be held on 
The Mall, Central Park, next Friday 
evening under the auspices of the Gold- 
man Band Concerts. 

Alexander Bevani has organized a new opera 
comme’ “for the people and by the 

ople 

lek Philip Sousa and his band will start 
their thirty-seventh tour of the country 
at Atlantic City on August 24. 

Elisabeth Rethberg wins ovation in Madame 
Butterfly at Ravinia. 

Aida is splendidly given at the Polo Grounds 
before an audience of 20,000 persons. 
George Eastman’s generous gift of radio 
equipment to the Rochester public 

schools wins editorial praise. 

Elly Ney, who played Beethoven’s E flat 
piano concerto (the Emperor) in the 
Hollywood Bowl on July 19, will give 
her first New York recital next season 
at Carnegie Hall on October 29. 

Andres Segovia, master guitarist, will visit 
Manila in August, whence he will make 
an Oriental tour. He expects to begin 
his third American tour in January. 

Compositions by Marianne Genet are achiev- 
ing wide popularity. 

Sergei Klibansky is 
classes in Berlin. 

Harold Land, baritone, has been engaged for 
recital at Drew Seminary, October 
18. 


benefit at Keene, 


will be in America again 


conducting master 


“ments at Roxy’s 


San-Malo Soloist 
Hollywood Bowl 


Second and Third Concerts of Orchestra 
Prove Unusually Interesting 
Other Notes 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The second concert 
of the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra season 
was short but interesting. The violin vir- 
tuoso from Panama, San-Malo, was soloist 
of the evening, offering Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espanole, for violin and orchestra, and de 
Falla’s Jota and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Bumble 
Bee (Hartmann’s arrangement) as encores, 
with Nino Hershel] at the piano. San-Malo’s 
tone is of orchestral quality, fluent and well 
balanced. His playing with the piano ac- 
companiment,also gave satisfaction. He was 
most cordially received, and verified his 
heralding. The orchestra opened with Fin- 
gal’s Cave Overture by Mendelssohn, and 
included the Strauss tone poem, Don Juan, 
and Beethoven's Lenore Overture. No. 3. 

The third concert provided a night of 
noisy enthusiasms on the part of the audi- 
ence. Mozart’s Symphony in D major was 
given with a finished elegance that charmed; 
four old dances and airs for the lute tran- 
scribed by Respighi, and Mancinelli’s over- 
ture, Cleopatra, were also features. 

The Saturday night popular program was 
quite on a par with the programs of the rest 
of the week and was as vociferously ap- 
plauded. 

L. E. Behymer announces two scholar- 
ships—one for women and one for men—by 
Lazar Samiloff to be presented on Septem- 
ber 2. 

Barker Brothers are sponSoring a series 
of lectures on the Bowl Programs by Sarah 
Ellen Barnes, in the Barker Bros. Audi- 
torium. They are attracting wide notice as 
Miss Barnes is an interesting and forceful 
speaker as well as an excellent pianist. 

Mary Lewis is in Los Angeles studying 
with William Thorner. 

Alberto Jonas is conducting a teachers’ 
class in Los Angeles until August 17. 

Margaret Goetz will give a lecture pro- 
gram on Schubert, illustrated by pictures of 
the life of the composer, in the auditorium 
of the Zoellner Conservatory. She will be 
assisted by Erna Cavelle, dramatic soprano; 
Elmer Bramel, tenor; Mrs. Linsey Oliver, 
accompanist, and a trio composed of Betty 
Dartnell, cellist; Robert Harthun, violin, 
and Joseph Zoellner, Jr., piano. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and his wife, 
Florence Vidor, are vacationing at Santa 
Monica. >» L. 


Gest Pupils at Shipley School 

Elizabeth Gest recently presented a num- 
ber of her pupils in a piano rectial at the 
Shipley School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., namely, 
Doris Leas, Lita Alexander, Phyllis Hal- 
comb, Bonnie Keller, Alison Sharp, Kather- 
ine Reeve, Katherine Leas, Patsy Parker, 
Ann Parker, Gertrude Potter, Diera 
Schwartz, Hope Jenkins, Sara Hayward and 
Jane Palmer. The program consisted of 
folk songs and compositions by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Grieg and MacDowell 
Prizes for regular practicing during the year 
were awarded to Bonnie Keller and Ann 
Parker. 


Tennessee Prize Winner 

The prize contributed by the 
State Music Teachers’ 
by Mary Green, 


Tennessee 
Association was won 
of Decherd, Tenn. 

Miss Green is the pupil of Mrs. J. E 
Moore of Decherd and won this award in 
the Tennessee State Piano Playing Contest 
She entered the eleventh school grade sec- 
tion and played as her assigned piece Web 
er’s Rondo Brillante. 


Program Held Over at Roxy’s 

The William Fox talking picture, Lucky 
Star, featuring Janet Gaynor and Charles 
Farrell, and the entire program of divertisse- 
Theater were held over for 
a second week. This program was reviewed 
in last week’s Musicat Courter. 


Marianne Gonitch Sings at Vichy 

Marianne Gonitch, soprano, 
at a concert at Vichy on 
then go to Bagnole 
the remainder of the 


will be heard 
August 9 and will 
and Denar to rest for 
summer. 


Obituary 


MRS. CAROLINE SPERRY 


Mrs. Caroline Sperry, a former concert 
singer, and widow of John W. -Sperry, of 
New York and Sound Beach, died on July 
30 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. David 
Van Wickel, in Sound Beach. Mrs. Sperry 
was born in New York, June 9, 1842, and 
lived in Sound Beach since 1886. 
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Gl VBEL BROS. Ml SIC DEP. (RTT WINDOW DISPLAY, FREDERICK HAHN, 
featuring the music from On With the Show, published by Witmark. whose new work, entitled Practical Violin 
Study, is to be ready September 1. An 
earnest student and teacher, whose mastery 
of the violin was attained through train- 
HELEN CHASE'S SIGHT RE ing under celebrated pedagogues, Mr. Hahn 
ING AND REPERTORY CLASS, has had a long and successful career, in- 
cluding a number of years with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and also as soloist 
and teacher. 


; , - LL. which has met with greal favor this - 

VAREZ LY %s ; son and which will be continued again in 

: ; the fall, Although Miss Chase does not 

appear in the group, her photograph ap 

pears on the wall at the extreme left. 
(Wide World Photo.) 





a 
VMVARGUERITE D’Al 
photographed on the estate of her 
near Chester, England 1 one 
many dogs there. Mme Alvare 
an unusually successful concert 
Queen's Hall the last week of June and 
received an ovation, as she always does 
in London she sang a to 
v-etght songs. Her floral gift 
were beautiful, it is reported. A concert 
in Paris in May was also a great 
triumph. Following Mme. D’Alvarez’ 
vacation, she will be heard in Holland, 
Germany, Scotland and England 


ANNE PRITCHARD, 

who began the study of vorce <cith 
Madge Daniell about two years ago, 
when she was known only as a very 
skillful toe dancer. Miss Pritchard 
wanted to sing, feeling there were 
greater opportunities for one who could 
do both. Now Miss Pritchard is being 
featured in Maytime Melodies, which 
Be opened at Loex s State Theater on July 
. { ; 20, and Miss Daniell predicts a great fu- 
THE MUNICIPAL BAND OF BALTIMORE : yaaa ture for her artist-pupil. The Daniell 
one of the oldest municipal bands in the country, and one of the many municipal or ee studio is turning out many successful 
ganizations that has given Baltimore the name of “Cradle of Municipal Music.” Fred- HARRIET FOSTER, artists for concert, the legitimate stage, 
R. Huber, municipal director of music of that city, is to be seen in the front row, who has been visiting friends at Siascon- radio and | itaphone. She is teaching 
from the lef hil ° graphed 7 1 Mr. Huber are (left to right) set, M , during the month of daily at her New York studio, as this 
‘Ss layor HU am F. Broening; Nelson C. Kratz, Mrs. Foster will not re-open her New is the time many pupils can do concen- 

Kincaid, superintendent (Photo by ( ronhardt & Son). York studios until October trated work. (Photo by Mitchell.) 
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JOYCE BANNERMAN, 
soprano, photoc hed with the Festival Chorus and Orchestra, with which she appeared as soloist at the first annual Cleveland Music Festival held in the Public Auditorium in that 
ity on June 17, 18 « », With Miss Bannerman may be seen (left to right) Morris Gabriel Williams, director and conductor of the festival; Walter Logan, conductor of the 
orchestra, and Clarence E. Metcalf, composer, and chairman of the Festival Committee. (Photo by Ertler and Ernst). 
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WALTER SPRY, 

seated on the east porch of his beautiful 
home at Montevallo, Ala., reading the 
proof of a new Air de Ballet which he 
has just completed and which will be 
brought out next month by Presser. 
The prominent Chicago pianist and ped- . » ening 
agog finds his summer pao yo at RICHARD WAGNER 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., ex- seems to be the gentleman snapped in the village of Gaetein, Germany, who is enjoying 
ceptionally interesting and of unusually the beautiful landscape. In reality it is Ernst Knoch, conductor of the German Opera 
high quality. The series of lecture-re- Company. The picture at the right shows Mr. Knoch at the picturesque little Inn there. 
citals which he is giving in connection He spent a month at this lovely place before going to Berlin to be present at Mme. 
with the class has been most successful Gadski’s birthday party, which was also attended by Sol Hurok, New York manager. 
and is thoroughly enjoyed by the Mr. Knoch will tour with the German Opera Company again, beginning January 6. 

students. 


MR. AND MRS. ALEXANDER BLOCH, 
(left) with their children and part of the family’s menagerie (the chickens and pet 
turtle refused to pose) at their summer home in Hillsdale, N. Y. (Right) Some of the 
members of the Bloch’s summer colony, who have been working with this well known 
artistic couple during the summer months. The pupils gave a concert recently for the 
benefit of the Masonic Hall Building Fund. 


THE REVELERS, 
who sailed recently on the S. S. Olympic for a European tour. These five artists of 
radio fame are: (left to right) Wilfred Glenn, James Melton, Elliott Shaw, Lewis 
James and Frank Beanta. 
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DONALD THAYER, 
baritone, who appeared as soloist with the Seattle Symphony Orchestra at the Stadium 
of the University of Washington, July 3, is seen here standing in front of the poster 
advertising his appearance. Mr. Thayer scored an excellent success. He is scheduled 
for a New York recital at Town Hall on October 27. 
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VANNI-MARCOUX 
<a 5 eT As the Musicat Courter announced recently in its Paris letter, 
SIGRID ONEGIN, Vanni-Marcoux triumphed at the Theatre des Champs 
celebrated contralto, with her husband, Dr. Fritz Penzoldt, and her son, Peter, break- Paris, on June 19, 23, 25 and 29, appearing as Eugen Tret 
fasting in the garden of her home at Charlottenburg in the suburbs of Berlin. Mme. P. O. Ferroud’s Chirurgie. The distinguished baritone created 
Onegin will return to America in January to fulfill a long coast to coast tour of sensation with his portrayal and singing of the role and won the 
forty engagements. complete approval of the press as well as of the public. 
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Three Teachers at the Carnahan School of Music in Cleveland 


made a European tour with Katherine Ting- 
ley in 1926, and also appeared in recital in 
Music and Expression in Cleveland, is Ruth 3erlin, London and Haag. Since coming to 
Richardson, who received her training from the United States in 1927, Mr. Kahlson has 
Mr. Carnahan. Miss Richardson, who is in been viola player in the Cleveland Symphony 
the piano department, is adjudged a pianist Orchestra. 

of artistic attainments, having been heard Grace Toy Davidson, contralto, is a mem- 
many times in concert, including appearances ber of the vocal department. Having studied 


One of the assistants of Franklyn Carna- 
han, director of the Carnahan School of 


(Photo by Ben Strauss) 
RUTH RICHARDSON, 
teacher of piano. 


(Photo by Clifford Norton) 
GRACE TOY DAVIDSON, 
and teacher of 
voice. 


(Photo by Harry A 
ERIK KAHLSON, 


contralto, teacher of violin and viola. 


in Cleveland under Lila Robeson and with 
Frank La Forge and John Doane in New 
York, Mrs. Davidson is able to bring to a 
student the results of her own excellent 
both in private lessons and class work. tutelage and musicianship. Voice building 

In the violin and viola department is found and special training of children’s voices, 
Erik Kahlson. Mr. Kahlson was born in either individually or in groups, are features 
Helsingfors, Sweden, and gave his first re- of the course offered by Mrs. Davidson, 
cital at the age of fifteen. Following a while choral singing and quartet work also 
period of study in Berlin and Weimar, he are included in this department. 


with the Cleveland Fortnightly Club and 
with the Tuesday Musical Club of Akron, 
and also in recital. Special attention is given 
by Miss Richardson to the junior students, 





field and in the Library of Congress series 
in Washington, in addition to concerts in 
many other cities. In the past eighteen 
months Mr. Reuter, Mr. Gordon and their 
associates have played practically all of the 
chamber works of Brahms—sonatas, trios, 
quartets and the quintet. Also many other 
important trios, quartets and quintets for 
piano and strings and many of the violin and 
piano sonatas of the classic and modern 
literature. 


A Popular Combination 


Since the establishment of the Gordon 
String Quartet a number of years ago the 
number of their concerts each season has 
steadily grown and it is among the premier 
chamber-music organizations in this countr. 
Many of their concerts enlist the services 
of Rudolph Reuter, pianist, who also plays 
with the individual members of the group 
in sonatas, trios and quartets. In the past 
few seasons these various combinations have 
played many of the important works_ in 
chamber-music literature in concerts in Chi- 
cago and in other parts of the country, Frances Peralta will open her concert sea- 
Gordon and Reuter having been engaged son rather early. On August 7 she will 
also for the chamber-music festival in Pitts- give a concert at the University of Vir- 


Peralta to Begin Season Early 
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ginia, Charlottesville. Around this time 
Mme. Peralta will also sing several perform- 
ances at the Polo Grounds, including La Gio- 
conda, Cavalleria Rusticana and Carmen. 
Amato will appear with the same company. 

In October the soprano will make a joint 
appearance with Jessie Peters and Ralph 
Zirkle, pianists, in Cincinnati, O., give a con- 
cert at Miami University, Oxford, O., and 
will be a member of a quartet, consisting of 
Rafaelo Diaz, Grace Divine and Nino Fuci- 
lio, when they appear at Norfolk, Va. Other 
dates are pending. 

Mme. Peralta will also make a short tour 
in January. Lexington, Ky., on January 27 
will be one of her dates. She will be heard 
again with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Andre de Ribaupierre 
Returns to Switzerland 


The Cleveland Institute of Music bids fare- 
well to Andre de Ribaupierre this month, and 
welcomes two new teachers to the violin 
faculty. Mr. de Ribaupierre, who has been 
with the school since its inception, will be 
missed by his many friends not only in the 
school and the city but also throughout the 
country. He is returning to his native 
Switzerland after spending eight years on 
the teaching staff at the Institute. 

The violin department, while it loses a 
fine musician, is fortunate in the choice of 
new instructors to fill the demands for violin 
instruction. Louis Persinger, teacher of 
Yehudi Menuhin and other talented children, 
and a concert artist himself, will be added to 
the Institute violin faculty. Herman Rosen, 
young concert artist and teacher, for several 
seasons in Cleveland, has also been appointed 
to the staff. Both teachers will assume their 
duties with the opening of the fall term in 
September. 

The summer -school violin faculty ‘will in- 
clude Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and regular member of 
the Institute staff. 


Commencement at Providence 
College of Music 


The graduation exercises of the normal 
class at the Providence College of Music, 
Wassili Leps, director, were held in the re- 
cital hall of the college on June 28. Those 
who received diplomas were Edith Amato, 
Dorothy Angell, Rita Bicho, Angela Boonas 
and Marie Velardi, piano, and Bela Patt, 
violin. 

An interesting program was presented by 
the graduates, with the assistance of Mary I. 





os aha 


Fogarty, soprano, and Howard O'Connell, 

tenor, students in the voice department, and 

Mary Bicho, violin student. 

Frances Gettys Advertised from 
the Air 

When Frances Gettys, soprano, appeared 
as the featured artist at the Midland Col- 
lege Festival at- Fremont, Neb., recently, 
hand-bills announcing the event were scat- 
tered from an airplane throughout the sur- 
rounding cities and she was received with 
ereat interest and enthusiasm. All Nebraska 
is proud of this native daughter, who made 
her debut in opera in Rome three years ago, 
after only eight months of study in Italy, 
and who has been isinging there for the past 
two years such roles as Gilda in Rigoletto, 
Nedda in Pagliacci,, Marguerite in Faust, 
Mimi in La Boheme. Miss Gettys was re- 
cently greeted by Governor Weaver as “Ne- 
braska’s own prima donna.” 

As soloist with the Fremont-Midland 
Symphony Orchestra under the directoon of 
Prof. Oscar Lyders at the Midland College 
Festival, Miss Gettys scored heavily and 
was forced to add encores. 

The soprano has been booked for many 
concerts in the middle west in October and 
November and will then return to Boston, 
where she made an outstanding success last 
season, 
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on Grateful to Maazel 


Miss Helque, who was awarded first prize 
at the Paris Conservatory out of a field of 
forty-seven girls, sent a letter of apprecia- 
tion to Maazel, in which she thanked him 
for his advice and coaching, pointing out 
that she owed much of her prize to the 
greater assurance that his counselling had 
given her, and saying that after consulting 
with and playing for him several times, she 
went out on the stage with much less fear 
than she had previously. 

Miss Helque has decided to study under 
Maazel exclusively. 


Peabody Gralaate to Appear in 
Opera in Philadelphia 


Augusto Ottone, an American, who re- 
ceived his entire musical training at the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore, has been 
engaged by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company to appear in the two German op- 
eras to be given next season. The basso 
recently met with success at La Scala in 
Italy, and in Germany. 











Ohe Cleheland Justitute of ()usic 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 18 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL — PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificate and Degrees 
Faculty of nationally known artists includes 


LOUIS PERSINGER (teacher of Yehudi Menuhin) 


Send for Catalogue 29 outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Paris: 


BLANCHE MARCHES! "22s" 
NICKLAS KEMPNER-EVERS 


Private and Class oe 




















ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 

202 Rue de Courcelles 

Address 














SCHOOL 
of SINGING 
22 Kalocr Allee 


Voice Culture and Coaching in all its branches 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Season 


114-116 EAST 85th STR 


Incorporated 1878 


Under the University of the State 5 New York 


CARL HEIN 


instruction ma 
A ing the En 





Directors : 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 

enter at any ~ during season including summer months. 
to 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Students for individual 


KARL JORN 


Formerly leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Catalogue on Application. 


Address Dept. A 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 











An Endowed School Offering 
Eastman School Certificate. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
Complete Education in 


For information, 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 


address: 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


ITHACA 
Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Placement Bureau 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Boox.tets—149 East 61st Street, New Yorx 











PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 
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A school for serious students. 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSI 


All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—AlIl talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 
Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


120 Claremont 
Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK 
DAMROSCH 


Dean 


Moderate tuition fees. 




















BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


OF PARIS 


157 Faubourg St. Honore 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 
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Alexander Rosanoff 
in New York 


Advises Union of Teachers— 
esting Career 


His Inter- 


“There will be twenty-five years more of 
Bolshevist domination in Russia—and then, 
Russia will be a republic, the United States 
of Russia.” . 

So says Alexander Rosanoff, who has 
come to teach singing in New York. Once 
a famous boy soprano in Russia, Mr. Rosa- 
noff created the role of Sadko in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera twenty-eight years ago in 
Moscow. The Revolution of 1917, the sub- 
sequent defeat of Kerensky and the triumph 
of Lenine and Trotzky cost Mr. Rosanoff 
nearly everything he had. His house, per- 
sonal possessions, and $200,000 besides, van- 
ished in the debacle and succeeding chaos. 

“Russia is such a fine country,” said Mr. 
Rosanoff in his studio; “so rich and resource- 
ful, it is a shame that its wealth is wasted, 
its energies vitiated under the present re- 
gime.” 

Mr. Rosanoff is not a Czarist, and conse- 
quently advises a union of teachers for the 
development of vocal music in America. 
“There are many fine singers in America,” 
he said, “but the art of singing, as an art, 
is in a sad way. The teaching of singing 
has become a business, and all thought of 
art is abandoned. We need an organization 
of responsible, competent vocal teachers. Not 
every pianist, violinist, or what-not, can 
teach singing. And not every pupil who pre- 
serits himself for instruction is worth teach- 
ing. If I hear an applicant, and he has no 
voice, no matter how much money he has, I 
will not teach him. It would be well if 
others did the same.” 

His Earry CArgER 

Mr. Rosanoff began his singing ¢ career at 
a very early age. As his voice began to 
change, he was sent to the great conserva- 
tory at Petrograd to engage in the serious 
development of that precious possession—a 
God-given voice. The directors of the Con- 
servatory, after giving him the best they had, 
sent him to Italy to study under such mas- 
ters as Ronzi and Ronconi. 

His debut at Florence, Italy, in Il Trova- 
tore and Ernani, was an unqualified success 
—even in Italy where good singers are as 
plentiful as one could desire. Mr. Rosanoff 
remained in Italy long enough to repeat his 
successes in all the famous opera houses and 
then accepted an invitation to return to Rus- 
sia to sing at Moscow. He took his place in 
Russia among the leaders of his art, and, 
at the Russian Imperial Opera, sang a huge 
repertoire of operas under the baton of 
Rachmaninoff and in such glorious company 
as Tetrazzini, 3atistini and Chaliapin. The 
premiere of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
Sadko, found Mr. Rosanoff in the title role, 





Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


PREFERRED .- - 


In Summer and all seasons py 
those who know and wish the best 
upon either the American or Euro- 
pean Plan. 


Sensible rates withal. 
Hillman Management. 
Bathing from Rooms. 
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and it may be truly said of him that he cre- 
ated the role. 
European Tour 

The tour of Russian cities that followed 
Moscow occurred while Russia was still un- 
der the Czar and music was a part of the 
daily bread of Russian culture. The same 
constellation which had thrilled Moscow gave 
all Russia a magnificent feast of music. 

The call of Italy won the artist away from 
his native land again—for, after all, a singer 
belongs to the world, and there Mr. Rosanoff 
sang the entire Wagnerian repertoire to the 
delight of these critical and exacting audi- 
ences. His interpretation of such roles as 
Siegfried, Sigmund, Tannhauser, Tristan and 
the rest of mythological heroes won the 
warm approval of no less a person than 
Franz Beidler, son-in-law of the, great Wag- 
ner. 

From Italy Mr. Rosanoff began a tour 
which carried him to Buenos Aires, where 
he sang with Titta Ruffo! to Lisbon, Ma- 
drid, and many other cities where the Italian 
successes were invariably repeated. 

Just before the revolution, Russia claimed 
the artist again and it was while he was 
there that the great storm burst. Anyone 
who could, escaped, and those who remained 
did so only under compulsion,. The problem 
of getting out of Russia entailed the ingenu- 
ity of a diplomat, the courage of despair 
and the patience of Job. One was either 
smuggled over the borders by German or 
Polish farmers or else one took his chances 
in the detention barracks in Poland and 
trusted to luck and—if he had the means— 
bribery. To Mr. Rosanoff goes the distinc- 
tion of having sung his way out of Russia 
and through Poland—but that, as Kipling 
says, is another story. 

Comes To AMERICA 


Upon his arrival in this country, Mr. 
Rosanoff renewed many of his old acquaint- 
ances and friends, among whom are Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Tullio Serafin, and Serge 
Koussevitzky. After spending some time 
studying the conditions and raw material all 
over the United States, Mr. Rosanoff was 
attracted by the splendid central location of 
St. Louis, where he remained for some time 
before coming to New York. 

There is neither apology nor explanation 
to be offered for the school of singing of 
which Mr. Rosanoff is at once a product and 
an exponent. That method of training pro- 
duced great voices of the past and, no mat- 
ter what it is called, that method which de- 
velops a voice only along natural lines is 
the only safe method to practice. Mr. Rosa- 
noff’s experience as a teacher goes back to 
Europe where, in the capacity of professor 
of voice, he taught in the Academy of Music 
in Berlin and at the Konservatorium Des 
Westens at Charlottenburg. 


Lucchese Honored by Sigma Alpha 
Tota 


CINCINNATI, O.—Josephine Lucchese, hon- 
orary member of Sigma Nu Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, international musical 
sorority, was the special guest of honor at a 
dinner party given by members of S. A. L., 
who are in Cincinnati during the summer. 
The dinner was held at the Zoo Club House, 
June 29, following Miss Lucchese’s concert 
at the Zoo Opera House. 

Members of S. A. L, who are in the Zoo 
Opera Company, include, besides Miss Luc- 
chese, Mabel Sherwood (Mrs. Isaac Van 
Grove), Constance Eberhart, Julie LaVine, 
Idella Banker, Violet Summer, Mary Alice 
Cheney and Genevieve Klein. Among the 
sorority members who attended the dinner 
were Elena Peabody Rouse, composer- 
teacher, and Marie Dickore, Musica 
CourigER Qe in Cincinnati. 


Banquet at Weiltehabhdies School 

The Fontainebleau School of Music cele- 
brated the fourth of July with a grand ban 
quet held at the Palace, with Francois Pou- 
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Lenore Griffith Scores in Recital Program Given for the Yeatman 
Griffith Summer Vocal Master Class 


LENORE GRIFFITH 
At a reception at Yeatman Griffith’s spacious New York Studios given for this maestro’s 
Summer Vocal Master Class, held in the metropolis for the first time in seven summers, Miss 
Griffith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, offered a beautiful and exacting pro- 


gram which included Italian, 


French and German classics, 
English songs, also arias from Carmen, Norma and Semiramide. 


modern Italian, French and 
Miss Griffith gave ample 


evidence that she possesses a voice of unusually luscious quality, and her inte rpretations 


were marked by such dramatic intensity and finished artistry that, judging by the 


enthusiasm 


of the audience, it was the consensus of opinion that she is destined for a brilliant career. 


The Yeatman Griffith New York 


Summer Vocal Master Class includes in its enrollment 


prominent singers and teachers from twenty-two states and four countries. 





cet, Under-Secretary of State for the Fine 
Arts, representing the French Government, 
presiding. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Poucet, Widor and Fraguand (president of 
the French Committee), while Ernest Peix- 
otto spoke for the Americans. Among the 
celebrities present were Felia Litonine, Rene 
Dommange, Camille Decreus, Isidor Philipp, 
Andre Bloch and Paul Bazelaire. Jacques 
Pilolis, head of the music department at 
Smith College, and Mrs. West Roosevelt and 
Gerald Reynolds, of the American Commit- 
tee, also were present. 


Anton Biloti to Tour States 
in 1930-31 
Anton Biloti, pianist, who at present is in 
Europe, plans to tour the United States dur- 
ing the season 1930-31. He recently had 
considerable success in Paris when he played 
at the Salle Conservatoire, and previous to 
that stirred the Paris public when he ap- 
peared with the Pasdeloup Orchestra at the 


Champs Elysees Theatre. He received a 
great ovation at that time, playing under 
the leadership of Rhenee-Baton. 

Mr. Biloti will play on September 12 at 
Ostend, at the fourth gala concert, when he 
will interpret Grieg’s Concerto and Liszt’s 
Toten Danz. 


Giacomo Quintano Opens New 
School 

Giacomo Quintano, violinist, has opened! 
a new College of Music at Allenhurst, N. J. 
Associated with Mr. Quintano are Pompilio 
Malatesta of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Hanna Brocks, member of the Vocal 
Teachers’ Guild, Boris Levenson, celebrated 
composer, Anthony Quintano, pianist, and 
Mme. Korn, teacher of repertory and en- 
semble. ; 

Mr. Quintano is well known for his his- 
torical series of violin recitals throughout 
the country and as a teacher in New York 
for many years. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 


UNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Steinway Grand. Eight 
rooms. Three baths. Balcony. 30th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 
Summer or longer. Address “S. B. D.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





WANTED—ADDRESS OF ARNOLD 
POWELL, teacher of violin, composition 
and theory, who opened studio for short 
time in Steinway Hall. Claims to he 
pupil of Glazounow, and Wilhelmj. In- 
formation as to his present whereabouts 
will be appreciated. Address: “A. A. L., 
care of Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








CELLIST WANTED—College in middle 
west wants services of cellist, beginning in 
the Fall. Good position. In addition to 
teaching incumbent will have plenty of op- 
portunity to concertize in adjacent terri- 
tory. Address: “M. C. S.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





FOR RENT 
large rooms with living quarters. 
southern exposure, excellent location. 
West 72nd Street, near Broadway. 
phone Endicott 0674. 


Musical Studios, exceptional 
5 rooms, 

124 
Tele- 





RECITAL OPPORTUNITY-—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, ’cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. J. E.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 


New York. 





WANTED ADDRESS of Emmaletta Van- 
tine who formerly had a studio in Los 
Angeles. Information regarding her where- 
abouts will be appreciated. All communi- 
cations will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress: “L. A. S.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





WANTED position in school or conserva- 


tory in or near New York several days 
each week, teaching piano, harmony, etc. 
Address: Studio 35, 1425 Broadway, New 
York, 


CELLIST WANTED—for college in Mid- 
dle West. Salary $300 per month for nine 
months to fill leave of absence position. 
Man, experienced in string quartette. Ad- 
pera Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 64 

East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 


out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at aeogeete prices 








Under Expert Ji r e 
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This Department is published in the interest of Music in Public Education in America. 
graphs and articles of interest to our readers should be sent for publication to Dean Brown at Dewitt Park, Ithaca, New York 
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ioe Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown, Dean, Ithaca Institution of Public School Music 
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The Future of 


Piano Classes 


in the Public Schools 


By Ella Higbie Mason 


Can piano be taught successfully in 
classes? Or does the increased demand for 
indicate a general lowering of 
the standards of piano teaching? Such 
questions indicate the problem which now 
confronts those deeply ‘nested with the 
future of piano instruction. 

Although piano class instruction is not 
new in the history of music teaching, it was 
introduced into the public schools of the 
United States but twenty years ago. During 
this period the classes in some schools have 
more than justified their existence, and are 
considered an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. In other schools they are still on 
trial 3ut whatever may be their value, 
piano classes are in our midst. This fact 
is clearly shown in a recent survey made 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. According to the report of C. 

Tremaine, director of the Bureau, piano 
classes have been organized in 358 public 
schools, and twice as many schools are deeply 
interested and have plans under consideration 
for their organization. 

This rapid growth in the popularity of the 
piano class has come only within the last 
few years and has evoked a wide-spread in 
terest. Although the practicability of this 
means of instruction has been widely de- 
bated, and many articles have been pub 
lished in which the advantages and disad- 
vantages have been set forth, the question 
is still open in the minds of many people 
The constantly increasing demand for class 
instruction is now forcing educators, who are 
yet undecided as to this method, to face the 
issue squarely. Because eight years of prac- 
tical experience have convinced her that sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained in piano 
classes, the writer wishes to sound a posi- 
tive note in favor of this method of instruc 
tion 

Let us examine 


class lessons 


some of the adverse criti- 
which have been made in regard to 
instruction. Some people have ob 
jected on the ground that the pupils so taught 
have not received a thoroughly sound piano 
foundation—one which would prove to be 
an adequate basis for advanced musical 
studies. We must admit that this has been 
true m many cases. Frequently this objec- 
tion is presented by people familiar with the 
piano through the free 
which have been offered by dealers 
primary purpose was to sell pianos 
much as their aim was commercial rather 
than educational, the results, in some cases, 
did not come up to the standards which piano 
are capable of attaining. 
experiment in advertising seem a fair cri 
terion by which to judge the ultimate suc 
cess or failure of piano classes? 

Even when the piano class has been spon- 
sored by the public schools, much of the 
work has proved to be unsatisfactory. This 
condition could usually be traced either to 
groups so large as to be unwieldly or to 
inadequate teaching. Many excellent private 
teachers who have undertaken class work 
have produced limited results because they 
were giving a series of private lessons rather 
than adopting themselves to a class situation. 
this limitation, some schools 
have employed grade teachers who had only 
a little knowledge of piano. This solution 
has proved equally unsatisfactory, since the 
successful class teacher must combine thor 
ough musicianship and a definite under 
standing of piano pedagogy with a knowl 
edge of educational principles and child psy- 
Fortunately some teachers of this 
have’demonstrated what can be-done in 
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class work. And until the time when ade- 
quate normal courses are available to train a 
sufficient number of teachers to meet the 
ever-increasing demand, piano classes should 
not be condemyed merely because of some 
mediocre teaching. 

Sometimes objections have been raised by 
private teachers who have feared that the 
coming of class instruction would decrease 
the demand for private lessons. This fear 
has not been justified, because the enthu- 
siasm aroused by the classes has attracted 
many children to study piano who would 
otherwise not have become interested. After 
completing the course offered, or upon be- 
ing graduated from the school in which the 
class work is conducted, the pupils have 
continued their study under private instruc- 
tors. Thus, private teachers report a grow- 
ing demand for piano instruction, and are 


of enthusiasm and enjoyment they produce 
more and better work. And the constant 
playing before the class members helps to 
prevent the development of self-conscious- 
ness. 

Such are the generally accepted advantages 
of group instruction. But one advantage 
which must not be overlooked and which is 
of great importance is the development of 
the child’s power to listen intelligently. It 
is unfortunate that many teachers have 
failed to emphasize this most important phase 
of a musical education, because here lies the 
foundation of an artistic performance. As 
the student learns to listen for rhythm, tone 
quality and interpretation in another’s play- 
ing, he is developing the power to criticize 
adequately his own performance. Doubtless, 
a recognition of this fact was among the 
reasons why the greatest masters in Europe 
employed class teaching. 

Thus it is obvious that class instruction 
has always presented outstanding advantages. 
But these can best be realized only when 
the standards of teaching become sufficiently 
high. Until now few people have had an 
adequate conception of the possibilities of 
class work. They have allowed themselves 
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coming to re or) the ih inutin piano aa 
as a valuable asset in the development of 
interest in piano study. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
rapid growth in the popularity of the piano 
class. Without doubt the most important 
feature is the very nominal cost which ena- 
bles almost every parent to provide his chil- 
dren with piano instruction. The increasing 
enrollment in the classes indicates that there 
has been a great need for these moderately 
priced lessons. Is it not likely that these 
will prove to. be a definite step toward the 
realization of the democracy of music in 
America? 

The social element is another phase which 
contributes to the success of the piano class. 
Children enjoy working together. The 
friendly rivalry of the class stimulates them 
to put forth their best efforts. In this spirit 
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to be too easily satisfied a they have ex- 
cused inferior work on the ground that 
nothing better could be accomplished in a 
piano class. This point of view is fatal to 
the future of class instruction. Now the 
time has come when a higher quality of 
work must be demanded. The class teacher 
must persistently strive to secure re- 
sults which are equal to those now 
realized by good private teachers. For 
only a_ universal demand for higher 
standards and the elimination of medi- 
ocre teaching will improve the quality 
of work produced in piano classes. As this 
is done, there will be attracted to the field 
a greater number of outstanding music edu- 
cators who will assist in bringing the piano 
class to its highest efficiency. 

There are people who continue to doubt 
that the piano class can furnish children 
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ALABAMA STATE HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, BAND. 
supervisor of music of the 
The organization is on the plan of the National High School Orchestra, 
They are rehearsed in sections, rehearsals conducted by members of the music de- 
Concerts were given during the annual meeting of the Alabama Educational Assoc iation held in Birmingham. 


with a thoroughly sound piano foundation. 
But upon investigation of the matter it is 
found that such a goal is within the reach 
of group instruction. This fact has been 
demonstrated by many teachers. Some of 
them have taught in public schools and 
others have incorporated class work in their 
studios. An experienced private teacher in 
Pennsylvania, who has many years of suc- 
cessful teaching to her credit, writes that 
she has adopted class work in her studio. 
She states most emphatically that piano can 
be thoroughly taught in classes and that 
there need be no sacrifice in the standards 
which the children are expected to attain. 
She also adds that parents are making an 
increasing demand for this type of instruc- 
tion. 

A most encouraging report comes from 
Canada. Although class work is a new ven- 
ture in their public schools, its development 
has been rapid, and statistics are already 
being compiled to show that the teaching is 
educationally sound. Last year, pupils of 
two class teachers were sent to the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music to try the prelimin- 
ary grade examination, an examination 
which all students, studying privately in the 
Conservatory, are expected to pass credita- 
bly before they are allowed to proceed with 
their course. One of these teachers had been 
on the staff of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music for a number of years as a private 
teacher. She had become interested in the 
piano class movement, and after making a 
survey to determine whether er not piano 
classes might reach the educational stand- 
ards set by a recognized Conservatory, she 
decided to conduct some experimental classes. 
Naturally this teacher was much delighted 
to have her faith in piano classes vindicated 
by the results of the Conservatory examina- 
tions. Of the twenty-three candidates exam- 
ined, five were awarded first class honors, 
thirteen received honors, and the remaining 
five satisfied the requirements. She is most 
enthusiastic about class work, and believes, 
as the results of those examinations indicate, 
that the piano class can maintain high edu- 
cational standards. 

Such reports are very welcome to those 
who have believed in piano class instruction, 
but who have been unable to substantiate 
their belief with concrete facts. As the evi- 
dence accumulates and people become con- 
vinced of the possibilities of the group 
method of instruction, more definite steps 
will be taken to overcome the legitimate ob- 
jections now raised, and the piano class will 
move forward to take its merited place in 
the field of education. 
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Maine School Notes 
Skowhegan.—The pupils of the Junior 
High School and grade schools delighted a 
large audience of relatives and friends when, 
in the Opera House, they gave the annual 
May Musical Festival under the abie direc- 
tion of Harriet L. Marble, of Skowhegan, 
supervisor of music in the Skowhegan-Madi- 
son schools. Every detail of costuming and 
arrangement had received much care and at- 
tention by Miss Marble; the assisting teach- 
ers, the pupils and their parents aided, and 
everything possible was done to make it 
a great success. The program was an elabo- 
rate one for pupils to present. Part one was 
made up of selections given by the Junior 
High School Chorus and Orchestra and the 
Toy Symphony Orchestra. Part two was 
Tad’s Inspiration, presented by the Skowhe- 
gan Harmonica Band, grades IV, V, VI and 
Vil 
* * * 
in doing a great and im- 
a definite plan and a limited 


Two necessities 
portant work: 
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People are prone to congratulate them- 
selves on their position. No matter what it 
is, the world is wrong, not they. 
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Musie Program at the Ottawa 
County (Ohio) Public Schools 


By Lynn W. Thayer 


The program of music education in the 
schools of Ottawa County was started in 
September, 1925, with five towns partici- 
pating—Oak Harbor, 
Elmore, Genoa, -Gyp- 
sum,and Lakeside. As 
the children had had 
practically no _ note 
reading or systematic 
music instruction, ele- 
mentary work had to 
be begun in the upper 
grades as well as in 
the primary depart- 
ments. The schools 
were visited each 
week, when the super- 
visor taught the music 
lesson in each grade. 
During the week the 
teachers followed the 
lesson plans, finishing 
rote songs, and clinch- 
ing and reviewing 
technical work. Sectional teachers’ meetings 
were held frequently to discuss problems and 
go over the work of the succeeding month. 

In the high schools, boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, orchestras, and appreciation classes 
were organized. The glee clubs ranged in 
size from twenty-four to seventy-four voices, 
and the orchestras were made up of from 
four to twenty pieces. Some of these groups 
were fairly well balanced, and in others 
every imaginable combination of instruments 
was presented. For example, one group con- 
sisted of two violins, four cornets, two 
clarinets, four trombones, one alto, two 
saxophones, one baritone, drums, and piano. 
In this town, Elmore, a school band had 
been started by a local director, Herbert 
Hutchinson, hence the abundance of wind in- 
struments. This entire group was allowed to 
play together as an orchestra, and efforts 
were begun to build an organization of bet- 
ter proportions for the future. 

These groups appeared a number of times 
in public at P. T. A. meetings, school pro- 
grams, fairs, plays, Farmers’ Institutes, 
Teachers’ Institutes, oratorical contests, etc. 
For the County Oratorical contest in April 
of that year the orchestras were massed, 
making a group of forty-two players. The 
wind section was very heavy and the strings 
were few in number, but thus was born the 
County School Orchestra. The boys and 
girls were enthusiastic about playing in this 
larger group, and plans were made for regu- 
lar meetings of the body. During the months 
of April and May, music programs were 
presented by the high schools and grades. 

In 1926, two more schools, Catawba Island 
and LaCarne, introduced the program and 
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several of the others doubled their time al- 
lotment for music. An assistant was em- 
ployed to help with the additional work con- 
duct violin classes. 

In February, 1927, a county music memory 
contest was held, after local trials had been 
given to determine the winners for each 
town. Medals were presented the three in- 
dividuals having the highest scores in the 
high school and upper grade group, and suit- 
able awards were made to winners in the 
lower grades. To Oak Harbor, whose team 
won the highest number of points, the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic awarded a bronze shield. 

During January and February, an illus- 
trated lecture, The Place of Music in Mod- 
ern Life, with programs of community sing- 
ing, was given throughout the country. As 
in the previous year, music programs were 
given in each town by high schools and 
grades. 

Last year there was a substantial increase 
in the number of boys and girls who took up 
instrumental study. New instrumental classes 
were started, and the violin classes increased 
in numbers. Between September, 1927, and 
June, 1928, over 150 boys and girls started 
lessons on some orchestral or band instru- 
ment (including piano.) On a number of oc- 
casions the county orchestra played with an 
instrumentation which was somewhat better 
balanced. 

In the grades the regular vocal instruction 
was carried on, and, in addition, cantatas and 
operettas were presented. Rhythm bands 
helped not only to develop a strong sense of 
rhythm in the tiny folk of the first grades, 
but also to interest the parents and friends 
more deeply in the entire music instruction 
program. High school glee clubs and orches- 
tras furnished music for many of the school 
and community functions. 

The climax of the year was reached on 
May 12, when the pageant, America, Yester- 
day and Today, by Nina B. Lamkin, was 
presented by the combined schools of the 
county. 1200 boys and girls from Oak Har- 
bor, Elmore, Genoa, LaCarne, Gypsum, Ca- 
tawba Island, Danbury, Marblehead, and 
Lakeside schools, gathered at the Oak Har- 
bor school building. In the adjoining park 
they presented a performance which will 
not soon be forgotten by those who came to 
see and hear. 162 little folks from the first 
and second grades of the schools represented 
formed a rhythm band that filled the space 
reserved for the stage. In red and white 
uniforms, and with the county orchestra 
accompanying, these people presented their 
rhythmic version of Hall’s Tenth Regiment 
March. 

Too much could not be said of the loy- 
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who spent his early life in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., where he secured vocal in- 
struction from prominent local teach- 
ers. Following this, he studied voice 
with Frederick Bristol, Theodore Van 
Yorx, and Percy Rector Stephens, be- 
sides doing some work with Julian 
Jordan of Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Bowen began his study of pub- 
lic school music in 1900 with the late 
Sterrie A. Weaver of Westfield, Mass. 
Since that time he has occupied nume- 
rous positions as follows: Public 
Schools of Homer and McGraw, N. 
Y.; Stamford, Conn.; and Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; for five years director of 
school music at Yonkers, N. Y. From 
1917 to 1919 Mr. Bowen was the man- 
aging director of the Flint, Mich., 
Community Music Association. For 
three years following his Flint engage- 
ment Mr. Bowen was the head of the 
school music department at the Uni- 
versity School of Music at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and in 1924 he was invited to 
become director of music in the 
schools of Tulsa, Okla, a position 
which he still occupies. 

Mr. Bowen is an authority on music 
in public education. Among other 
activities the following give an indica- 
tion of his standing in the profession: 
former president of the Supervisors’ 
National Conference; second vice- 
president of the M. T. N. C., and edi- 
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tor of the Journal; co-director with 
Ralph Baldwin for many years of the 
Institute of Music Pedagogy at North- 
ampton, Mass., and for several years 
he conducted University Extension 
courses in music for New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia University, and 
teachers in the Newark, N. J., Public 
Schools. 








alty and hard work of the teachers, with- 
out whose cooperation this undertaking 
would have been impossible. 

Over 3,000 pupils of the county are now 
receiving music instruction as a regular sub- 
ject. The remainder in the rural schools 
will be included as soon as possible. As the 
teachers become better acquainted with the 
teaching of music, the subject is being hand- 
led more efficiently and is being enjoyed to 
a greater extent by pupils and their instruct- 
ors.- The work in the grades is outlined on 
monthly plans. As each school is visited, 
the work for the following week is assigned 
by noting the date opposite the topics to 
be studied. Thus the progress in any grade 
in the system can be determined at a glance 
at the duplicate set of plans in the hands 
of the supervisor. 

Instrumental work is continually encour- 
aged, along with the vocal. A record is 
kept of all instrumental pupils from the fifth 
grade up, and when strings threaten to 
monopolize the interest of a certain group, 
the brasses and woodwinds are stressed a 
bit more, and vice versa. In this way it is 
planned that the schools will soon have or- 
chestras and bands of well-balanced propor- 
tions. Thus may the boys and girls reap the 
benefits of hearing and participating in or- 
ganizations of this kind. 

Glee clubs, orchestras, and bands are in- 


creasing in size and developing in confidence 
in playing in public. The county orchestra, 
which this year has fifty-six members, is now 
working on selections to be presented in its 
concert tour. 

County Superintendent A. Denn is re- 
sponsible for having made it possib le for the 
village schools to enter the music instruction 
program on a cooperative basis. Under his 
direction music has come into its rightful 
place as a regular subject. 

Marion Roth, assistant in this department, 
is conducting the string classes, several of the 
glee clubs and beginning orchestras, and is 
assisting with supervision and teaching. 

The program is barely started—the surface 
is merely scratched As time goes on and the 
people become better acquainted with the 
music training and its beneficial effects, we 
hope to make this department function more 
fully in helping to build better citizens, and 
to make it possible for them to enjoy more 
of the unlimited beauties of life. 

“We knew a supervisor of music who 
never went into a school room without 
washing his hands in invisible soap and say- 
ing to the children, “That was perfectly 
lovely,” when sometimes it was not “per- 
fectly lovely.” No one, especially children, 
can reach the top the top of the ladder with 
continuous applause. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


What Price Collections—Cash Buying and Cash Selling the Funda- 
mental Basis of Success—U sing the Cash Argument as a Selling 
Argument—Cash Profits versus Paper Profits 


“What Price Collections.” 

A somewhat intriguing special to the New York 
Times from Atlantic City regarding the eleventh an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Commercial 
Agencies of America gives food for much thought 
to those who have to do with collections. There 
were other points of interest to those who buy, sell 
and then try to collect to pay for the buying and sell- 
ing, with the end in view to segregate from these 
commercial operations the profit that fills the neces- 
sities of living and the attempts to obtain enough 
above these elemental things to building to a surplus 
out of the capital and experience invested in busi- 
ness or other avocations. The Times special tel- 
egram was as follows :— 

Holding the present “jazz age” responsible for the 
difficulty in making collections, because it encourages 
spending and diverts money into “luxury” channels, 
Harry S. Wollheim of Milwaukee, Wis., addressed the 
members of the Association of Commercial Agencies of 
America this afternoon at the eleventh annual meeting 
on the subject “What Price Collections.” 

He outlined the cost of getting business and the cost 
of handling it and said that the overhead costs are para- 
mount. “This is true,” he said, “as the past year has 
seen many concerns retired from business and merger 
after merger reduce the number of prospective clients. 
To continue to hold legitimate business the agency offices 
must give higher-type services.” 

Referring to the “jazz age,” he said that economic 
waste is developed by the money thus diverted. There 
is a “breaking down of the respect for law and order 
which enters sharply into the situation, making it more 
and more difficult to make collections in that there are 
those persons who acquire the attitude ‘sue and be 
damned’ rather than pay their lawful financial obliga- 
tions,” he said. 

“The time has long since passed when the collection 
man need adopt an apologetic attitude at the door of big 
business,” Frank A. Gaffney of Philadelphia, president 
of the association, said to the members. 

“The collection business has grown to play such an 
importance in our commercial life,” he continued, “that 
we can take our place where we rightfully belong among 
those who are contributing to the business success of 
this country. We could not take pride in our business 
if it were tinged with dishonor, and I hardly feel that 
it is mecessary to point out the importance of always 
maintaining the highest standard of ethical conduct in 
our relationship with the client and with the attorney.” 


The Most Important Part 

“What Price—Collections” certainly is the most 
important consideration in the business of selling 
pianos. The instalment system creates a portion of 
the operations that requires just as much intense ap- 
plication of experience as any movement in the chain 
starting in with the beginning of the manufacturing 
and ending in the final payment that places full own- 
ership. 

Running through this chain of operations there 
applies collection ability starting in with the paying 
for the crude material, the wages of the workmen, 
the overhead of all those engaged in the enterprises. 
The acid test of ability is displayed in the final 
statement, and this shown in red or black ink. 

Mr. Wollheim’s remarks as to the part jazz music 
plays in ail this is open to debate, yet some credit 
must be given the jazz exasperation toward heed- 
lessness that only will die with that kind of music. 

The cost of getting business is an important prob- 
lem, and much of this cost is spread through many 
operations in the conduct of an industry or com- 
mercial enterprise. It is taken that the Milwaukee 
gentleman deals directly with the collections in the 
final movement of selling to the consumers. 

All that is said however, must be directly based 


upon the selling at the first movements in all actions 
that occur in the creating of debts. This means that 
one can be as arrogant as he may desire if he 
starts in right with the creating of debts. The 
one who wants to be arrogant must begin his seem- 
ing direct forcing in first selling right. 

If only those who complain as to collections would 
put as much hard work in learning the risk of a 
proposed account he will have made his first start 
in collecting. Too many, and this applies to piano 
dealers in a direct way, accept debt risks with great 
carelessness. The sole desire of the piano dealer 
seems to be, “Get ‘em out,” and accepts sales turned 
in by salesmen without any consideration as to re- 
sults. This creates piano paper of the instalment kind 
that soon runs into a 40 or 50 per cent. past due. 

The risk as to any piano sale should be settled 
the first three months of the promised payments. 
Jazz has nothing to do with this phase of collect- 
ing. The debtor should be trained during the first 
three months of probation to prove his ability to 
keep the promises to pay. There is nothing that will 
prevent the repossession of lax payees and the car- 
rying the repossessed piano into the new stock. 

If after three years of effort there is a repossession 
there is added a loss that can not be restored through 
the sale of such a piano. Pianos three years old re- 
quire much to restore to salable condition in many 
cases, and there is a loss that could have been avoided 
at the start of the collection efforts. 

In truth there is not much difference in the selling 
of pianos and any other retail business, except that 
the piano has the best of all propositions in that there 
will remain for years a something tangible that does 
not appear in the building to a great credit selling 
even upon a thirty day time, for the thirty day sales 
generally are consumed or useless before the end of 
the thirty days limit of time. 


Credit Analysis Needed 


Too many dealers look for volume of business 
without careful analysis as to the people who ask for 
credit. In fact the general system of piano selling 
is careless as to the kind of paper that is ac- 
cumulated. There is too little consideration as 
to the intake and a carelessness as to the past 
due that is criminal. 

Again, there is toc much confidence placed in the 
last payments at the beginning. There are no pre- 
miums offered to the buyers for cash profits. 
If piano dealers would strive as hard to get cash, 
and this by obtaining the differences as to cost of car- 
rying and the cost of losses in past due, giving the 
one able to pay cash that premium that is shown in 
the costs to discount companies in the efforts to get 
cash through instalment paper, there could be a 
greater number of sales made on a cash basis than 
if the salesmen strive to get sales by offering small 
cash payments and long time. 

To argue with a customer that the time payments 
only cost 6 per cent., and that the one buying a piano 
could make more out of his money through this 
utilizing the cash the dealer should have, has brought 
many an account to past due within three or four 
months, for the belief will remain with the one who 
has been begged to sign promissory notes will be- 
lieve he can make more with the cash than he really 
can, or will. There are added additional risks in 
how the signer of instalment notes uses the cash of 
the dealer. 

As to jazz music breaking down the respect for 
“law and order,” is it not the seller that first enters 
into consideration when risks are taken in credit 
giving that is reckless and unworthy of good busi- 
ness methods? It is a fact that dealers in all lines 
seek time sales. If they would work just as hard 
to get cash sales there would be a better financial 


situation, and no necessity of creating that “sue and 
be damned” attitude. The seller himself starts 
it with the ease with which credits are given. 


The Cash Argument 


That opportunities to build for cash is illustrated 
in the business of the Macy houses in New York 
and other cities. Charge accounts are openly sol- 
icited by others, and those who do this, like the 
piano dealers, seek to justify their increased over- 
head shown in the collection departments, which is 
added to by the utilizing the instalment paper in ob- 
taining cash from discount companies that eat up 
the intangible assets, and depriving the man with 
cash obtaining that profit. 

Piano salesmen could use cash arguments to great 
profit if only the dealers would obtain the right 
slant as to the so-called apologetic attitude of col- 
lection departments. This apologetic attitude, re- 
ferred to by the President of the Association of 
Commercial Agencies of America, is but the outcome 
of selling methods in which the buyers are not al- 
lowed to make the profits the sellers lose in the car- 
rying of credits that demand forceful methods of 
collections. 

Here is, it may probably be said, the real ethical 
attitude to assume. When we study the great costs 
entailed in the obtaining cash through using collateral 
which the seller and the buyer loses to those who 
have cash to sell, we are inclined to believe that 
there is a vast deficit caused that the buyers who are 
coaxed into time buying should have the advantage 
of. This difference as to time selling and cash sell- 
ing should be utilized in showing the buyer how he 
can save, or make, just so much money, and throw 
the burden of saving that cost by keeping the deal- 
er’s money and making it cover the profits of those 
who sell cash instead of those who sell products, 
this passing back to the industrials. 

All this means that if there is any injury to col- 
lections the jazz works first on the industrials in 
their credit giving to the distributors to the people, 
and the carelessness in credit giving by the retail 
distributors, brings about the attitude of poor risks 
that were not fit for credits at the start. 


The Backfire 


Then comes the backfire of such carelessness. The 
customer does not pay, the dealer does not pay, the 
manufacturer does not pay, the supply houses do not 
pay, and the finality of it all is that the buyers of 
crude materials must get their money and they bor- 
row, all these vairous transactions entailing interest 
charges that pile up amounts that eat up the seeming 
profits, and in the end the sellers of cash get it all. 

Even then, the sellers of cash get the costs of bor- 
rowings to meet the losses that have already been 
created through the losses entailed, so that the sellers 
of cash are being paid by false entailments of sellers 
all along the line from the crude materials to the 
piano in the home, or in the products that come from 
the ground just as much as do the crude materials of 
the piano. Even the wool utilized in the making of 
piano hammers fundamentally come from the 
ground, for sheep have to feed and live upon the 
grass that comes from the ground. 

Associations may argue as did the gentlemen in 
Atlantic City, but there does not seem to be any 
results as to the talks by men who are supposed ex- 
perts. The cry that jazz music is the basis for 
poor collections, and this due to the effect that kind 
of tone has upon the people, can be combatted if it 
be true, but these very ills beset the piano business, 
we may say, before jazz succeeded ragtime. 

Any business man can create a profit-making busi- 
ness even though a jazz band play before his store 
if only he will study the reflex results as to collec- 
tions, the appeal for cash, giving the cash buyer some 
incentive to make something out of his cash, and 
giving to each cash buyer the costs that entail through 
efforts to carry instalment paper. 

If the dealer has cash to carry on, he then takes the 
cash getting costs as a profit himself, but if one 
without the necessary capital gives it away in the 
obtaining cash, then he must abide the consequences. 
This very effort to obtain cash, or the necessity of it, 
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increases manifold the desire to sell, no matter the 
kind of sales the instalment paper represents. 


Paper Paid Out 


Much of the troubles of the piano dealers today 
are caused through lack of replacement of instal- 
ment paper created in the past. This, the writer 
believes, will be of benefit to the piano business in 
all directions. It will close out the careless ones 
that sold without reason and created risks that now 
envelops him in destitude as to intake of cash, with 
nothing being created to take the place of the liquid- 
ated or repossessed sales. 

The floors of all dealers should be filled with 
repossessions today if collections can not be made, 
for there is a lot of instalment paper that is being 
carried on the books that is non-productive. 

A general cleaning up now is going on. The 
future production of pianos can be absorbed through 
the demand to make a good and profitable living for 
about one-third of the dealers now struggling with 
the problem of keeping their front doors open. 

It is the belief of the present writer that if 
dealers would sell pianos on the same markup 
they do radios and talking machines they would 
be more careful as to risks in sales, would re- 
duce overhead through careful inventories, etc., 
than they do on the present markup. There 
would be a carefulness effected that the present 
markup does not create, for there is a mistaken 
idea as to profits, to which is added risk ele- 
ments that eliminate profits. The dealers would 
sell more pianos on a 50 per cent. less overhead 
than they do upon the present markup. That 
will not reflect jazz or wastefulness. 


WILLIAM GEPPERT 
en ena 


Get Big Bills 

The new currency is meeting some difficulties in 
obtaining circulation. Many seem to be objecting to 
the change from the large to the small currency, but 
eventually all will become accustomed to the change 
and will like it. One piano man said he would not 
accept small bills when he sold a piano, but would 
insist upon the large bills, because it looked like big- 
ger money. If any piano man would turn down a 
sale because the customer wanted to pay all cash in 
the new bills because they did not look big enough, 
he probably would carry out his objections to his pay 
being paid in small bills. Perhaps he would sell a 
piano for less if the customer but offered to do so, 
provided the big bills were shoved under his nose. 
@ This, however, is no worse than some of the ex- 
cuses salesmen make when they lose a sale, and it 
might be that some dealer would have to accept the 
excuse that the customer wanted to pay in the new 
currency and the salesman would not cut his price 
unless he received the big bills—meaning thereby 
size of the bills. @ There are many that do not 
realize what the new currency means, but time will 
soon bring about a readjustment, for money is 
money, and United States bills “go” in any country 
in the world without objections, the only currency 
that has that value the world over. 

ee 


Noisy Radios 


At last a public complaint has been made against 
the noisy radios. This comes through the daily pa- 
pers from Washington. The New York Times spe- 
cial under date of July 19 is as follows: Q “Com- 
plaining of ‘terrible noises’ made by radios, Robert 
Ferrari, a New York lawyer, has written to William 
D. Terrell, chief of the Radio Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, asking whether something 
can be done about it. The health of the population 
has been particularly affected since the introduction 
of radios,’ Mr. Ferrari asserted. ‘The constant loud 
noises, particularly of the cities, have become a tragic 
experience for a great many, and since the advent of 
the radio, the situation has become even worse. It 
is impossible to obtain the rest and quiet and sleep 
which are needed by the human system in order to 
continue its proper functioning.’ Mr. Terrell re- 
plied that his bureau had no control over the manu- 
facture, distribution or use of radio receiving sets. 
‘The problem is practically the same,’ Mr. Terrell 
continued, ‘as the use of other musical instruments, 
such as phonographs, pianos, saxophones, etc., or 
dogs, cats and other noise-making devices or animals. 
Although this office is not in a position to do anything 
in an official way it does sympathize with people who 


suffer as a consequence of inconsiderate neighbors.” 
@ For long has this paper complained about the 
noisy announcers. The greatest trouble is in getting 
the men who persist in giving their names in a self- 
advertising way, to hear that they not only killed the 
effects of good music, but made nuisances of them- 
selves with their loud voices pitched to that point 
where one had to shut the radio off to keep from 
awakening or annoying neighbors. Some of the 
better announcers have listened to this and have 
modified their tones so that they blend with the vol- 
ume of the music; but others seem to feel as though 
they were umpiring a baseball game or acting as 
“barkers” for side shows. @ The real truth is that 
musical instruments are too loud in volume, this in- 
cluding the piano especially. The efforts of piano 
manufacturers seem to be to get as much noise out of 
their pianos as they can without regard to tonal val- 
ues. Why have four times the volume of tone than 
needed coming from a piano and filling a room like 
a brass band in a room? The talking machine and 
phonograph makers seem trying to create a tone 
volume that is impossible to listen to at any time in 
a home. @Q The radio can be regulated as to tone 
volume in the home, but that does not prevent the 
announcers from yelling and howling, even after the 
playing by a good pianist one of the Chopin pre- 
ludes, killing all love for the tone of the piano, the 
beauty of the composition and the appreciation of 
the listener in. @ The singers have this same fault. 
They should remember that the listener in is “up 
against” the mike instead of sitting in an auditorium 
far away from the voice. The broadcasters can 
eliminate the fault set forth in the announcement 
from Washington. The radio is capable of being 
set loud or soft, but let the people before the mikes 
listen in a little themselves. This applies directly to 
tne announcers, for they are the greatest sinners. 
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The New General Manager 


This week, Mark P. Campbell, as president of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry Meixell as secre- 
tary and general manager of that organization. The 
new general manager has a long record of executive 
experience with similar organizations. For a num- 
ber of years he was connected with the Nationa! 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and prior to that 
he was with the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce. 
For five years he supervised the legislative activities 
of the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, com- 
prising the American Automobile Association, the 
Rubber Association of America, the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, and the Motor and 
Accessories Manufacturers’ Association. More re- 
cently he assisted in the organization and establish- 
ment of several mortgage, title and real estate com- 
panies in New Jersey. He comes to his new post 
from the American Bankers Investment Company of 
Newark, of which he was president. 

a an 


Hardman Adds Radio 


Hardman, Peck & Co., Fifth avenue, New York, 
recently announced the addition of a new radio de- 
partment, to be under the management of A. I. Bes- 
serman for many years advertising director of the 
company. This departure is in line with the current 
movement to seek new means of meeting overhead 
expenses, instead of making the piano bear the entire 
burden. The new Hardman move is a significant one, 
for the House of Hardman is one that blends con- 
servatism and progress to a nice degree. It is under- 
stood that this department will be conducted along 
up-to-date lines, and that from the beginning it will 
be made to “stand on its own legs.” This is follow- 
ing the successful example of other piano houses, and 
it is the only practical means of knowing whether 
the department is a worthwhile venture or not. Mr. 
Besserman is a good choice for manager. He is 
thoroughly familiar with Hardman tradition and 
policies, and his executive ability is unquestioned. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
can be applied in selling all the innumerable kinds and 
forms of printing (pianos). 

The formula sounds so obvious when it is once stated 
that its genuine importance may not be grasped. We 
suggest as a fair test that you look back over your own 
recent interviews and decide for yourself how closely 
they have conformed to the rule just set forth. If you 
are not already applying the rule, try it in your next 
few interviews. We believe the increased results will 
surprise and gratify you. 

In addition to the two main parts, every interview must 
start with some brief introductory remarks and should 
wind up with an effort to attain one or more definite re- 
sults. This gives us, then, a STANDARDIZED PRO- 
CEDURE for all opening interviews as follows: 


PRELIMINARY—Introductory Remarks 
Part I—Getting the Customer’s Viewpoint 
Part II—Giving the Customer Your Viewpoint 


CONCLUSION—Driving for Some Definite Result. 

Of course, no one would be foolish enough to believe 
that a sales interview can be handled with all the pre- 
cision of a set speech. These four sections cannot be 
always clearly separated. On the contrary, they merge 
into each other and in the give and take of conversation 
may be to some extent intermingled. But they should 
be quite distinct in the salesman’s mind, and he should 
be sure that none of them is omitted. 

We will not dwell upon the two main parts because 
they have already been fully discussed in the two pre- 
ceding chapters. The introductory remarks and the 
conclusion, however, demand consideration in this chap- 
ter. 








Getting Off on the Right Foot 

In making any business call it is usually necessary at 
the outset to introduce yourself, if you are not already 
known, and in any case to lead off with some statement 
or remark, This may be something entirely meaningless 
and time-wasting; on the other hand, it may be some- 
thing which will start the conversation along the line 
you want it to take. The latter alternative is clearly the 
sensible thing to do, is it not? Yet, nearly fifty per 
cent of a series of typical sales calls, it was found, started 
with a reference to the weather or a baseball score or 
some other subject which had no possible bearing on 
the purpose of the call. One buyer cited the following 
somewhat extreme case: 








“I remember one salesman who came here several 
times. He probably doesn’t know the chief reason 
why he never even asked him for an estimate. His 


habit was always to talk for five, ten, or fifteen 
minutes about things which had no relation whatso- 
ever to business. One time last winter when he had 
a heavy snowfall he told me about his adventures 
in getting to work that morning. He moralized 
about how much it was probably going to cost to 
clear the snow off the streets. He hoped it wouldn’t 
last long because it was bad for business. Then after 
more talk along these lines he finally asked me if I 
didn’t have an order for him. That seemed to be 
his regular plan. We are not so busy in this office 
that we can’t take time to be pleasant and coutreous. 
But when a salesman drools along without saying 
anything of the slightest interest or value to me, he 
isn’t doing anything to help me and therefore he 
isn’t doing anything to help himself get business.” 


Most of the other introductory remarks in the sales 
calls studied were nearly questions as to whether there 
was any business (piano sale) in sight. 


Why Not a Piano School 


The Rambler understands fully that there will be 
many arguments as to the trying to train piano sales- 
men. The United American Typothetae had the same 
difficulties to contend with, but the results have been so 
great, the price cutters have been set aside, and are 
met with as were the piano salesmen in the past in 
blocking the inroads of the cheap no-tone boxes that 
were sold on a quantity and price-cutting basis. The 
cheap no-tone boxes would have to disappear if the same 
methods were pursued in piano selling as are pursued 
in printing selling. The employer printers have to meet 
these difficulties, but always the price cutting printers 
go the way of the price cutting no-tone piano producers, 
and the fact that what the piano business now is going 
through will soon bring unto itself a band of educated 
salesmen through actual necessity is evident in what 
will eventuate as soon as the reckless sellers are finding 
out that there is no money in selling on a price cutting 
basis, this brought through the cheap stencils that have 
proven so disastrous to the industry and trade. 

Let piano salesmen study this excerpt from the books 
of the U. T. A. What greater benefit would accrue to 
the piano than the establishment by the present Chamber 
of Commerce of the Music Industries than a school that 
would train salesmen the real work of piano selling— 
that of recognizing the profit and loss equation, instead 
of gross sales as of days old in the printing business, 
when selling was subordinated to profits, with losses 
generally the keynote of the work of ignorant men who 
knew nothing of costs, but endeavored to sell through 
price cutting. This same applied to the piano selling of 
today. The time has arrived for educated salesmen, and 
the doing away with horse-trading methods of the past. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Comparison of Selling Methods in the 
Printing and Piano Industries— 
Some Valuable Ideas Taken from 
the Sales Booklets of the U. T. A. 
that Piano Salesmen Could Apply 
with Profit to Their Own Work 

Piano selling always has been of intense study with 

The Rambler, and today the ability to sell is of so much 

importance that this all that seems 

apparent in our present difficulties. 

To keep piano factories running there must be selling 
done to absorb the productions. That means that the 
manufactuers should be as much exercised as to the 


retail selling as he is to the work of his road men. 
Road men should be able to instruct retail piano sales- 


interest is above 


men, 

The best wholesale men The Rambler has known for 
these many years were started as retail men. The re- 
tail ability must accompany a knowledge that will re- 
flect experience to the retail men the factory repre- 
sentative meets in his daily visits to the retail ware- 
rooms. 

In the old days the factory representative was known 
to meet a dealer carrying his piano that was overstocked 
with that particular make. Did the factory men take 
the next train out because the dealer was overstocked? 
Hardly. He took up the work of retail selling, went 
out with the salesmen of the dealer, sold his own piano, 
and then when he had reduced that stock of his piano 
on the wareroom floors, he got an order and went on. 

It might take a factory representative a week or two 
to do this, but his time was taken up with getting an 
order, and the work made him “solid” with the dealers 
that carried his piano. 

Old Timers will recall Gildemeester, John Norris and 
a dozen others of that day who did this, and they are 
remembered as men who started out on a trip and would 
announce they would be back when they got back. 
Radle, who is one of the Old 


All this aroused by F. 
/ to the attitude of 


Timers, and who made reference 
many piano salesmen in what he had to say in a letter 
printed in the last issue of this paper. Always has F. 
Radle been a steady defender of individuality in tone, 
and his pianos were known to many by the expression 
“That Radle tone.” 
Selling Printing 

This brings to the fore the problem of piano selling 
and handling of customers in the right way. There is 
before The Rambler some books issued by the United 
lypothetae of America, six in number, that deal with 
methods of selling printing. During his days as a 
The Rambler remembers when this association 


printer 
It was among the 


of employing printers was formed. 
first industrials in this country to do such a thing. 

That must be something like fifty years ago. The 
printers had a union, but the printer employers did not 
get together to bring about amicable arrangements until 
this association was formed. The U. T. A. has eventu- 
ally grown to that point where a school of educational 
value has been established in New York City, and there 
has been created a “Marketing Committee” that has to 
do with training men to sell printing. 

These six. books contain educational ideas upon the 
subject of selling that are of inestimable worth to the 
printing industry, and as of much value to all other 
selling methods and policies that has to do with the 
creating in the minds of the selling men and giving ideas 
that are not to be passed by with a reading of the title 


pages of the books. 


It might be expected that The Rambler would be in- 
terested in such publications, for he is of the old school 
of printers, and recalls the little thought among old time 
printers as to costs of production, the paper, ink or time 
necessary in the composing room to get the pages ready 
for the presses, with no data of value to impress upon 
the salesmen the costs that must necessarily follow in 
the making of estimates. 


“Brass Tacks” in Selling 


To the piano salesmen there is much in these books 
that can be applied to the selling of pianos. How many 
piano salesmen really know what a piano costs? How 
many know the names and the costs of the different 
grades and makes of pianos? How many can answer in- 
telligently and honestly the questions of a piano pros- 
pect? Yet these things are just as necessary in piano 
selling as in printing selling. 

The United Typothetae of America has brought the 
printing business out of chaos, out of competition that 
meant losses through ignorance of costs. Today there 
is building up to meet the increased costs brought about 
by the Union of the employees that is of inestimable 
value in uniting the two units of the printing industry 
that steady the market and the employed printers are 
dividing with the United Typothetae the results of this 
move toward eliminating ignorance of costs, by teach- 
ing salesmen to an understanding of what profit and loss 
means. 

Piano salesmen should be brought to this same un- 
derstanding. While there is a vast difference in seeking 
orders for something that must be estimated as to 
quality and the making of a new production for each 
order, yet the piano is produced with the same methods 
at arriviirg at costs of making and selling as is that of 
printing orders. 

So the aroused thoughts of the past of The Rambler 
and the application of the wonderful, intelligent and 
valuable information given out by these books on print- 
ing selling can be applied by substituting the word piano 
for that of printing in these six compendiums of selling 
arguments that must be accepted as fundamental by the 
piano salesmen. 


Valuable Information 


It is the purpose of The Rambler to take up dif- 
ferent phases as presented in these books for the bene- 
fit of piano salesmen, for the piano salesman who studies 
what is given out by the printing industry will be able 
to visualize the piano as a profit and loss proposition, 
and will incline him to want to meet the demands of 
prospective customers in a way that will benefit, not only 
the salesmen individually but the houses that they may 
be working for, with due consideration given always to 
the profit and loss equation, the arriving at cash, whether 
it be in full, and in the studying the risk element in in- 
stalment sales. 

The one phase in all this that aroused the sleeping 
brain cells of The Rambler by Mr. Radle’s remarks is 
given in the first volume of this series of instructions. 
That is headed “Planning a Resultful Interview.” The 
privilege has been given to reproduce from this series of 
copyrighted publications what may be desired by The 
Rambler, Let us take the following from Chapter V:* 


PLANNING A RESULTFUL INTERVIEW 


The first five minutes with a new prospect or in going 
after an order from an occasional customer are often 
the most decisive in the entire range of contacts with 
that man. They may—and unhappily, they frequently 
do—kill good chances for profitable business. On the 
other hand, they may quickly lead to securing a valuable 
account. To waste or to misuse those precious minutes 
ought to be classified as criminal negligence. Yet how 
many salesmen approach a printing buyer with a definite 
idea of what they are going to say and of what results 
they are after? Thorough inquiry and observation have 
made it certain that the number is painfully small. 
Right here is one of the plainest and most attractive 
opportunities before printing (piano) salesmen to make 
large gains in business and in earnings. 

This chapter is devoted to a study of common sense 
procedure and methods which are being used by some 
salesmen and could well be adopted by others in order 
to make their opening interviews far more productive. 
With some reasonable modifications, similar procedure 
and methods may often be used in interviews with regu- 
lar customers. 


Two Types of Opening Interviews 


Opening interviews fall into two broad divisions: (1) 
those which are brought about by some indication that 


*The word (piano) is inserted by The Rambler after the word 
Printer and elsewhere. 
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the buyer is ready to consider proposals for printing 
(piano) (2) those which are initiated entirely by the 
salesman and are not related to any specific order 
(piano). 

Interviews in the first group are easily carried on. 
The buyer is getting ready to place a job. He and the 
printer (piano) have something definite and of imme- 
diate interest to talk about. The chief danger in the 
situation is that both will become so absorbed in details 
of specifications and prices that they will overlook the 
fundamental elements in making the job (piano) as 
profitable as possible to the buyer. These fundamentals, 
as we have seen, are such features as the exact purpose of 
the printed (or piano) matter, the manner in which it is 
to be distributed and used, its cost limitations, the dis- 
tinctive style and character of the business, and so on. 

Interviews in the second group are more difficult, be- 
cause the salesman has to feel his way in trying to find 
a point of contact—that is, some topic of real interest 
to his prospect. He has the double task of capturing the 
prospect’s attention quickly and of creating a definitely 
favorable impression. His great danger is that he may 
spend his time in airy generalities and thus go away 
without coming one step nearer a sale. The best possi- 
ble precaution is to direct the interview at once toward 
a consideration of the prospect’s problems of making his 
printing (piano) as profitable as possible to him. This 
involves starting out with a discussion of the same fund- 
amentals which were named in the preceding paragraph. 

No matter what the conditions or immediate objective 
of the opening interview may be, therefore, the first thing 
to do is to draw out from the prospect information as to 
the purposes, uses, and other special features of his 
printing (piano)—in other words, to get his viewpoint. 
The next thing to do is to make at least a brief presen- 
tation of the advantages offered by the salesman’s house; 
for if this is not done, the interview, while it may be 
very pleasant and interesting, is likely to prove entirely 
unproductive of sales-making results. 

















A Standardized Procedure for Opening 
Interviews 

We have arrived now at a very simple formula for 
conducting all opening interviews: 

First, get the customer’s viewpoint by drawing out 
information about his printing (piano) purposes, re- 
quirements, and so on; 

Second, give the customer your viewpoint by telling 
him why your house may be relied upon to provide the 
kind of printing (piano) service he ought to have. 

So far as we have been able to find, there are no 
exceptions to this formula. It is in harmony with the 
views and the practice of many—perhaps all—of the 
most successful owners and salesmen of printing. It 

(Continued on page 33, preceding) 











DISTINCTIVE 
TONE QUALITY 


For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
their renowned tonal qualities. 


The continued prestige of Fly 

Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 

is due solely to quality. Every de- 

tail is watched minutely. Made 

from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 


SOLE AGENT U. S. A. 


AMERICAN PIANO SUPPLY CO. 
sismnammmapacaiiiian & CO. 


104-106 East 13th St. 
New York, N. Y. 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 391m St., New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 





THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 


Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





UT Pe 





MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 


Te 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Estas.isnep 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 

















g The. % me 
Name Value Group 


“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


BSTABLISsHED aer7¢ 
“ 


me ep SWEET TONED” 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1669 
“ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA* 
a" 7 ~~ 
LINDEMAN < SONS 
ESTABLISHED 18636 
“ 


A Distinctive Gne 
jor 
Exclusive Representation 


“ 


A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 





FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 
SWE SE eer a Nee ne a ee 





THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











STIEFF 
PIANOS 


Wmericas Finest Instruments 
Since /§ 4 2 


CHAS.M. STIEPE Inc. 


STIEFF: HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


























cht 








Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 


LACQUER 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by _ the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 


enamels, and surfaceis, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
<penine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 


BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Olls. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


PIANO HAMMERS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 








S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood { 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. ! 





MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 

















Jose Mojica 


Grand @pera Tenor 


who has been secured for a long-time contract by the Fox Movietone Corporation, will leave for Hollywood at the close of Ravinia 
season and will begin work on his first picture early in the fall. Generous financial inducements were held out to the popular tenor 
to lure him from the operatic stage. He will probably make a few guest appearances. 











